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SWEDEN BUILDS CHURCHES 


By LARS RIDDERSTEDT 


WEDEN today stands on the threshold of a new and vigorous period of 

church building. The State Lutheran Church alone plans to erect 

almost three hundred edifices. This activity is the result of Sweden’s 
growing urbanization, which in turn, is due to the continued expansion of 
industry. While in 1850, only ten per cent of the country’s population lived 
in cities and towns, the urban population today is more than half of the 
national total. The majority of new churches are therefore springing up in 
the residential areas within present city limits, as well as on urban fringes, 
in industrial communities, and in newly created developments along moto1 
highways. 

Ihe last time that Sweden experienced a boom in church building was 
toward the end of the nineteenth century. For the most part, ecclesiastical 
architecture imitated the prevalent style of the period, with Neo-Roman 
and Neo-Gothic predominating. The most famous architect of this period 
was Hugo Zettervall, who from 1885 to 1893 rebuilt the country’s leading 
place of worship, Uppsala Cathedral, into a Neo-Gothic temple. 


While the larger churches were being built by the State Lutheran Church, 


a host of smaller structures were being put up by nonconformist groups— 


Reformist, Baptist, and Methodist—which began to win followers at the end 
of the 1800's. These ‘chapels’ or “missions” bore no evidence of any 
Swedish tradition. As a rule, they were plain buildings with a church room 
and a platform, in the rear, and back of that an organ, and, occasionally, 
a communion table beneath the pulpit. The meeting rooms of the Herrn 
huter brotherhoods and of Spurgeon’s ‘Tabernacle in London served as 


models. 
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During the first three decades of this century, Swedish church architecture 
was under the influence of the national romantic school. Typical examples 
are the Engelbrekt Church in Stockholm and the Masthugg Church in 
Gothenburg. In the go's and 40's, very few churches were built in Sweden, 
but the advent of the 50's led to the renaissance mentioned above. In the 
immediate years to come, the emphasis apparently will be on small churches. 
Indeed, builders and planners speak in terms of a “small church movement,” 
based on precedents set in Denmark and other countries; some sixty small 
churches have been built in Copenhagen alone since the turn of the century. 

Phe guiding ideas behind this movement are two: first, the need for new 
churches can more quickly be met by building many small rather than a 
few big ones, and, second, churches built in communities of about 10,000 
persons can actively contribute to the creation of a social unity and of 
common interests. In order to realize the second objective, assembly rooms 
are needed, where people can meet socially, listen to lectures, watch motion 
pictures, conduct club activities, etc. Sometimes small churches become in 
effect community centers, with many physical facilities in addition to the 
purely ecclesiastical ones. This multi-purpose type of church is new to 
Sweden, though common in the United States. 

It may still be too early to read definite stylistic trends in present-day 
Swedish church building, or to draw any conclusions therefrom. The 
architects continue to try to find their way in several directions, and clergy- 
men and churchpeople are themselves not quite sure of just what they want. 


A recent heated professional debate was concerned with the possibilities of 


making church interiors more flexible by an arrangement of folding parti- 


tions between the more secular rooms and the churchroom or sanctuary. 
Several architects, however, have warned against this idea; the sanctuary, 
they argue, is the heart of the church, whose special value would be marred 
if other rooms were allowed to crowd too close or disturb its devotional 
quiet and privacy. 

Despite this relative vagueness of the general picture, a number of distinct 
tendencies are, nevertheless, plainly discernible in modern Swedish church 
architecture. Many of the edifices recently completed or under construction 
spring from an older Swedish tradition. For example, high church roofs 
with gables sloping at 60 degree angles are a common feature. A distinct 
group of churches within this class, are the modernized, small, prism-glass 
buildings, which are also found in the United States. In Sweden, too, thei 
future looks extremely promising, thanks largely to the low cost, due to 
their extremely simplified construction. 

Many architects are vigorously experimenting with new approaches. One 
of the better known experimental architects is Johannes Olivegren, 
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The Masthugg Church in Gothenburg 


Overlooking the harbor of Gothenburg, this church was designed by Sigfr. Ericson 


and completed in 1914. 
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A model of the Hagersten Church in Stockholm, 
designed by Johannes Olivegren 


of Gothenburg, whose design for a church for the Hagersten parish in 
Stockholm has aroused considerable attention. The choir wall has been 
elevated so that the roof resembles a ski jump. Conceivéd as the church's 
“evening face to the world,” this wall is made of concrete and glass brick 
in shimmering colors. An open court, recalling the atrium of ancient Rome, 
spreads out in front of the church, with the parish rooms grouped around 
it! This building belongs among the more advanced ones in its field, with 


its bold forms of expression and entirely new combinations of space. Olive- 


gren, however, has also built churches of quite different character and ap 


vearance. One of his latest creations, the ByOrkekarr Church in Gothenburg, 
| } 


opened in 1958, is distinguished by sober lines and a restrained, almost 
severe Composition. 

One of the more widely discussed examples, in some quarters regarded as 
quite revolutionary, is the concrete church at Oxeloésund, designed by Rolt 
Bergh. Its basi design forms a Greek cross. Four enormous concrete but 
tresses rise from the corners of the crossarms. The buttresses lean inwards and 
are joined at the top, below which the bells are hung. Bergh’s startling and 
original creation towers high above the community, and brings to mind a 


light beacon, dominating the surrounding waters of the Bothnian Gulf. 
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St. Botvid’s Church in Oxelésund, designed in concrete by Rolf Bergh 
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A model of the new Baptist Church, designed by Orjan Liining, 
at Brommaplan, Stockholm 


In Stockholm’s new western suburb, or “‘satellite city,” Vallingby, architect 
Carl Nyrén has built an edifice that already has become a significant land 
mark. Tucked at the foot of an apartment tower, at first glance it appears 
to be only an irregular mass of concrete. Its design suggests the influence 
of LeCorbusier’s church at Ronchamps, in France. The rough-concrete 
walls are unplastered and unpainted on the inside to give an austere, almost 
Puritanic impression. It was erected by an ecumenical nonconformist paris! 
of Calvinist character. A modern Baptist church in Stockholm has been 


designed by Orjan Liining. The basic form is that of a triangle, which 1s 
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The Chapel of the Holy Cross at the Forest Crematory in Stockholm 


incorporated in the plan, and also reappears on the facade, as well as in the 
individual mouldings. 


The advocates of tranquillity, peace, and contemplation in ecclesiastical 
architecture have their leading spokesman in Peter Celsing of Stockholm, 
who has built several new churches and crematories. He now has fom 
churches under construction: Harlanda in Gothenburg, Gardet and Valling 


by (another edifice) in Stockholm, and Almtuna in Uppsala. All his work 


is marked by a quiet simplicity in layout and superstructure. In this respect 
he recalls the famous Swedish architect Gunnar Asplund, who in the go's 
built the remarkably impressive Forest Crematory in Stockholm with its 
stunning Chapel of the Holy Cross. 


The Celsing style of architecture finds a parallel in the efforts by some 
clergymen and theologians to fashion a more functional liturgy. The interest 
in sacred music is now at a record peak in Sweden, and many men of the 
church are trying to give their trained singers a more prominent role in the 
worship service by placing them in or near the choir. The communion 
railings often are open in front of the altar, so that full justice is done to 


it, while the pulpit sometimes is moved down onto the floor. 
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Interior of the Kastlésa Church in Oland. 
The church was rebuilt in 1952-54 by Arland Noreen. The mural is by 


Waldemar Lorentzon. 


\n interesting example of how new lithurgical impulses have managed 
to recreate a sanctuary is the Kastlésa Church on the island of Oland. 
Originally built in neoclassic style at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, IN 1952-1954 it was reconverted into a triple-aisled basilica, decorated 
with a large altar fresco by the Swedish artist, Waldemar Lorentzon. To 
transform an old temple in so drastic a fashion may, of course, be disputed. 
Normally, a church restoration is carried out with infinite care and respect, 


and alterations of the original features are kept at a minimum. 


Phe largest ecclesiastical building in Scandinavia, Uppsala Cathedral, 
presents restoration problems that are still unsolved. Because of the sub 
standard cement and inferior brick used in its reconstruction from 1885 
to 1893, the Cathedral was deprived of much of its exterior Neo-Gothic 
ornamentation. Ever since the beginning of the 1940's, it has been something 
of a problem child in Swedish church architecture, often obscured, at least 
in part, by towering and ugly scaffolding. At the moment, various restora 
tion proposals, submitted by Celsing, Bengt Romare, and other architects, 
are being scrutinized and discussed. 


On the whole, it may be said that questions relating to church architecture 
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are attracting wide interest in present-day Sweden, and that architects and 


theologians are working together in a more happy and fruitful spirit than 
in many decades. This thoughtful and animated teamwork, which is evident 
all over the country, in cities as well as in remote rural districts, is a very 
encouraging trend and foreshadows even greater and more important crea- 


tions in the future. 


Rev. Lars Ridderstedt has earned advanced degrees in both art history 

and theology at Uppsala University. He has been active in church work 

among students and is now Director of the Office of Church Construction 
of the Diocese of Stockholm. 





SAGASTEADS OF ICELAND 
KELDUR AND REYKHOL' 


By HEDIN BRONNER 


Photographs by the duthior 


1. Keldur 


LL roo FEW are the foreigners in Iceland who pay a visit to the farm- 
stead Keldur in the south country. One has to know the terrain to 
find one’s way on the rough roads—hardly more than taded tire 

tracks—which lead across the gravel plain Geitasandur from the main south 
coastal road to the farm. Not a roadsign marks the route, and of course there 
is no asking directions out here in the wilderness. An ordinary passengel 
car can make the journey only in the short summer months, and only when 
the condition of the ground permits. Besides, the famous scenes of Nyal’s 
Saga—Fljotshlid and Landeyjar—lying only an extra hour's drive tarthe: 


along the main road, lure most of the travelers who get a rare opportunity 


= 


to make an outing from Reykjavik. 


Yet Keldur is one of the oldest and most interesting farms in all Iceland, 


and after one has seen heroic Gunnar’s Hlidarendi and sagacious N jal’s 


Bergborshvoll, one should take the time to go there to capture additional 


moods from this most famous of all sagas. The chieftain Ingjald it was who 
lived here—brother of Njal’s concubine Hrodny and the only one of Flosi’s 
fellow conspirators who dared to absent himself from the agreed-upon attack 
on Bergborshvoll. He was a “big man and strong; sparing of words he was, a 
fearless man, generous toward his friends.” Strange was his fate, but fully 
in keeping with the spirit of the saga. The very thing that obliged him to 
help avenge Héskuld’s slaying at the hands of the sons of Njal—family rela- 
tionships—also kept him from the deed at the eleventh hour. Later, riding 
unaccompanied, he encountered the incendiaries, who wanted to punish his 
desertion by taking his life. The broad Ranga flowed between them, but 
Flosi hurled a spear across, and it went through Ingjald’s thigh. 


“Did that reach you?” asked Flosi ironically. 


“Certainly it reached me,” he answered. “But this is what I call a scratch, 


Note: See “Sagasteads of Fire and Ice: Hlidarendi and Bergbdérshvoll” by the same author 
in ASR, March 1955. The present article has been translated and adapted by the author from 
Parts 3 and 4 of his “Sagasteder pa Island”, which appeared in the June 1957 issue of the 
Norwegian periodical Samtiden, the publishers of which have given their kind permission for 


use of the material 
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and not a wound.” Thereupon he wrenched out the spear and hurled it 


back across the river, so that it went clean through one of the conspirators. 


‘That was the end of the encounter. And when Ingjald’s fellow clansman 
Kari heard of this—the man who had escaped the fire to become the great 
avenger—he greeted Ingjald with terse eloquence: “Hail to thy hands!” 
This is about all the saga has to tell us about Ingjald, but the few lines 
have sketched a figure that is not soon forgotten. The details are easily filled 
in by the mind, particularly when one gets to Keldur. The old ber (farm- 
stead, pronounced “byre’’) emerges suddenly in a little green valley below 
the southern edge of the gravel flats, which now are revealed as a plateau 
built up by many layers of slag and cinders from the nearby volcano Hekla. 
It is no mean lay-out—upwards of ten buildings—but everything seems 
dwarfed by the mountains beyond. A clear and quick-running stream flows 
out from the farmyard between high banks to join the Ranga close beneath 
the steep slopes of Vatnsdalstjall. From the farmyard, and not through it. 
For in Iceland anything is possible, and the stream does in fact gush out 
from a spring in the grassy slope—a living reminder of the name of this place." 
\ little toward the left the mountain Prihyrningur lies stretched out in het 
full length, dark and threatening as a troll. And still farther on in the same 


direction lies Hekla, resting between eruptions. 


Right next to the modern buildings of the farm lies a row of houses in 
the old Icelandic style which now, alas, is becoming a rare sight on the 
island. These are five or six timber gables in a solid row, each having a thick 
turf wall in common with the next, and all with shaggy grass-sod roofs, 
which at the two extreme ends slope all the way down to the ground. Across 
from this huddled row stands one of the neat white country churches so 
often seen in Iceland, with a little belfry above the front gable, and sur- 
rounded by a fenced-in graveyard. 

The farm is run by Lydur Skulason and his brother. They are good Ice 
landers and have familiarized themselves thoroughly with the history, legends 
and traditions of the place. On their own initiative they maintain the furnish- 
ings within the uninhabited old row—among the most complete collections 
to be found outside of museums. With subdued pride they show the interion 
of the main dwelling, furnished in all simplicity with a couple of old benches 
and tables; and they point out a mouldering wall-plank which is supposed 
to date back to the 1500's. There are indications that a tapestry hung behind 
one of the benches in the old days, and this was undoubtedly a stately room 
for kvdldvaka in the wintertime—evening entertainment with rhythmic 
chanting of rimur, the characteristic Icelandic folk ballads, and with the 


curious fvisOngur, an improvised song for two men requiring far greater 


AKeldur means “spring 
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The church at Keldur, with the old “bar”, or farmstead. to the left. The modern 
farm building ts located off the picture towards the left foreground. 


virtuosity than our entertainment-sated era can produce. 


Beyond the main room is a little dark kitchen without windows. From a 
small opening high up, just enough daylight seeps in to give a dim impres- 
sion of turf walls and ceiling. This is almost like being in a Lapp hut. But 
the oven is roomy enough. It is built of stones and turf, with an ingenious 
arrangement for leading the draft in through a long ditch in the floor. The 
other rooms on the lower level must have been work-rooms and at times 
shelter for animals; their furnishings are simple in the extreme. From one 
of them a “‘secret” passage leads at an angle down through the ground to a 
small exit door in the grassy bank of the stream. Whether this actually served 


as a secret escape route, o1 merely provided convenient access to the water, 


I will not venture to say. Such passages also occur in other parts of Iceland, 


and it seems rather doubtful that they could be kept secret from all enemies, 
who would not be likely to overlook them during an attack. 

From the lower level a very steep stairway leads to a storage loft and a 
couple of rooms of the type which strangely enough was called badstofa. It 
was decidedly not the kind of “badstue” or “bastu’’ known in Norway and 
Sweden, as it served neither as steam-bath nor as corn-dryer, but rather as 


combined bed- and work-room. Here are built-in beds to be seen whichever 
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way one turns, and the place must have been populous at night. The Skulason 
brothers have a whole treasure-trove of things to show the visitor here, all of 
which give an impression of what daily life on the farm must have been 
like. As in Norwegian farms the idea apparently was to utilize space to the 
fullest, and from every post and beam hang tools and equipment of different 
sorts. There are carding-brushes, oil lamps and kegs. On a small table rests 
a huge open Bible. Up here, too, kvdldvaka must have taken place, while the 
women spun and the men engaged in light handicrafts. A collection of chests 
and of spinning wheels—the vertical !celandic type—in the storage loft bear 


further witness to the industrious nature of the early inhabitants. On a post 


at the head of the stairs hangs a slender rope of braided horse-hair—the strong 
est imaginable. Even large hay-baskets of braided horse-hair can be found 
heaped in a dark corner. 

It must have been cozy and pleasant up here, even though there was no 
space to spare over the head of a grown man—or room to stretch out one’s 
legs in bed. 

From the lower level of the main dwelling house a few steps lead half a 
story up through the outer wall and into the nearest of the modern farm- 
houses, so that no one needs to go outside to get to the old ber. Here are 
radio and telephone and all the other conveniences of an up to-date Icelandic 
farm. But the Keldur folk are loyal to old traditions, and in this isolated 
place—as indeed here and there in Reykjavik itself—something surely takes 
place on dark winter evenings which resembles the old kvoldvaka, with 
community reading, singing, rma and perhaps even tvisOngur. 

Phe old ber-houses of Keldur, as they stand there today graying with age, 
do not of course date from the time of Njal himself. Every one knows that 
the relics of that age have long since sunk beneath the ground. But there is 
nevertheless a certain atmosphere over the place that seems to shorten the 
thousand years between us and the saga. It must have been a considerable 
farm even at the time when Ingjald lived here. Just how great a chieftain 
he was, we do not know; it is doubtful that he had the stature of a Nyal on 
a Gunnar. But the saga tells that at one time he rode out with fourteen 
heimamenn—free men of his household. Doubtless he had left other /eima- 
menn behind to guard the farm, and it is easy to see that with free men and 
their women and children, and with a certain number of thralls, there was 
no lack of people; it is quite possible that there were more buildings then 
—though smaller ones—than now. 

Njal and Ingjald must have exchanged visits with one another, though 
perhaps not in the grand style that Njal and Gunnar maintained between 
them. The distance from Keldur to Bergporshvoll is not much greater than 


from HlidSarendi, and under fair conditions the ride would take about three 
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hours. Unencumbered by modern inventions like the automobile and the 
wire fence, they did not need to twist and turn over tortuous car-tracks 
across Geitasandur, but could use a direct route along the Keldur stream, 
across the fords of Ranga, close up along the western slope of Vatnsdalsfjall, 
and straight across the marshlands of Landeyjar. Across Pvera they would 
seek out a ford somewhere or other—this would shift with the ever-changing 
course of the river. And no doubt they would also simply let their horses 
swire across when necessary. 

But this sort of thing has no place in our day and age, and after a visit 
to Keldur today the thing to do is to pick one’s way back across Geitasandur. 
With a staunch Icelandic friend at the wheel I set forth from there late 
one summer evening. I turned to get a last glimpse of the old ber. Without 
a shadow it lay in the cool green valley, while the sun splashed its last flames 
against the mountainside beyond. 


2. Snorri’s Reykholt 

The wide valley leading inland from Borgarfj6rdur in western 
Iceland is the old homeland of the famous skald Feil Skallagrimsson and ot 
Snorri Sturluson, the author of Heimskringla and The Prose Edda. Fegil’s 
father Skallagrim Kveldulfsson was the one who first took land here, and it 
was so extensive that he could afford to give away whole side-vallevs and 
mountains to his friends. Snorri was a descendant of Egil, but it was only 
a coincidence that one of his many estates should be located on the old 
family grounds. For he came to wealth as a result not of inheritance but of 
shrewd business maneuvers, which were perfectly in keeping with the ethics 
of his time. After he had been fostered and educated at the parsonage Oddi 
in the south country, he was penniless because his mother had mismanaged 


his share of the inheritance. But the older brother Pordr arranged a marriage 


for him with the heiress of the great farm Borg just north of the present-day 


harbor town Borgarnes in Borgarfj6rdur. Three years later the father-in-law 
died, and Borg—at one time the seat of Egil Skallagrimsson—became Snorrt's. 
The other estate, Reykholt in the eastern side-valley Reykholtsdalur in 
Borgarfjordur, fell into his hands another three years later, and this was to 
be his residence. Outright ownership of this place he could never achieve 
because it was church property, but as manager of the farm he rebuilt and 
arranged it entirely as if it were his own. 

Reykholt is where Snorri met his death. One autumn evening in 1241 
his enemies descended suddenly upon the farm—ninety strong—while he 
slept. When they forced their way into the main dwelling, he managed to 
get into the cellar, where he apparently felt that he could remain hidden. 
But a party of five men succeeded in uncovering him. When their leade1 


ordered one of them to deal him an axe-blow, he made a last effort to com 
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mand respect as he raised 
his chieftain voice in the 
now-famous words, “Eigi 
skal hégeva,”’ (Thou shalt 
not hew). 


“Hoge pu,” said the 


=a 
-/ 


leadet : 


“Fier skal hogeva,” re 


peated Snorri. 


nr 


But then the blow fell 


=/ 


and there ended his Saga. 


=/ 


Many are the changes that 


have come to Reykholt, pai 


ticularly since the erection 
of the great Folk High 


School building on the prop 


| 


erty, and the mood of the 


saga is perhaps not felt from 
a distance as it is in the un 


spoilt Njal-country at Fljots 


hliS in the south. But for 
the one who allows himself 
time to study the place at 
close hand there are some 
unforgettable things to muse 
over. The trip trom Reyk 
javik takes about three on 
four hours—with a stalwart 
The Folk High School at Reykholt, with Gustay river at the wheel. The 
Vigeland’s statue of Snorri Sturluson. normal auto route leads 
northward around the entire 

shoreline of Hvalfj6rdur, 

with the steep and rocky mountain-walls on one side and a plunge down 
to the fjord on the other; then along the seacoast outside the massive 
mountain Skardsheidi; and finally eastward through BorgarfjOrdur, as the 
whole open terrain is called which stretches fifteen or twenty miles inland 
from the fjord. There are marshes and grassy meadows, cut by long low 
ridges that usually slope gently upward to crests of columnar basalt- 


studlaberg. In the shelter of hills and rocks, or on the sloping banks of 
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streams and rivers, little clusters of willow and dwarf birch have found their 
foothold. By Icelandic standards this is a mild and pleasant landscape, a 
favorite vacation spot for the people of Reykjavik, many of whom keep 
simple summer cottages here, or camp out in tents while they are 
fishing for salmon. But not for long can one forget the sombre 
nature of the country, even in Borgarfj6rdur, for round about on all sides 
lie the distant mountains—each of them a mighty individual with easily 
recognizable form and character. There is no mistaking Baula (pronounced 
like Norwegian “Boyla”)—a yellow pyramid that rises more than 1,800 feet 
above sea level and gives the impression of lying in sunshine even when 
the darkest clouds are scudding across the land. And the ever-present 
glaciers. Cool and clean appear Ok, LangjOkull and Eiriksj6kull up in the 
side-valleys and above the nearest mountains to the south. 


As the road pushes farther inland the valleys become more rugged and 
narrow. Along the Reykholtsdalur to Reykholt there is not a scrub of 
brush or trees to be seen—only naked slopes and steep crags. But the valley 
Hoor is not entirely barren; it has excellent pastures and not a few dairy 
farms. Here and there hot springs are quietly steaming. 


... And then an incongruous sight meets the eye. 


Far ahead stands a modern two-story building of white concrete, with 
a squat tower at one corner. This is the school at Reykholt. But if Snorri 
himself were to come this way, he would probably give his oath that this 
was one place he had never seen before. No matter how many great stone 
walls and—for his time—stately houses he had built while he managed this 
farm, the over-all impression could not possibly have matched that of the 
bright, clean-cut buildings there today—the school, the parsonage and the 
church. Their style is defiant to the surroundings. 

Even if the modern architecture were to be conjured away, the place 
would probably not be recognizable to a spirit from the thirteenth century, 
because in all likelihood the terrain was less barren in olden times. The 
very name Reykholt indicates that this place was wooded at least when the 
first settlers came, and it is unlikely that every tree and shrub was already 
gone by the time of Snorri. 


But at close range the visitor finds so many interesting details to study 


that the conflict between old and new fades somewhat into the background. 


The first thing that one notices is the Norwegian sculptor Gustav 


Vigeland’s statue of Snorri, which stands with its back to the western 
facade of the school building. This was unveiled by King Olav—then Crown 
Prince—at a great ceremony in 1947. The bronze figure stands erect and 
firm on a simple square stone block. The posture is anything but theatrical, 
and all the more effective for it; a huge book under the left arm suffices 
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vet. 


Snorri Sturluson’s hot-water bath, “Snorralaug”’, at Reykholt. Standing on tof 
of the intake channel is Professor Lee M. Hollander, Nestor among American 


. . ' ' ’ 
scholars of Old Icelandic. At left are stones leading to Snorris secret passage. 


to convey the sculptor’s message. 


\t one side of the school stands a typical little Icelandic church with its 


facing of corrugated tin painted white. The graveyard is fenced in by a 


low gray wall of field stones; and the many abandoned graves—mere humps 


in the grass—express age and antiquity as no monument could. The south 
west corner is locally known as Sturlungareitur (the place of the Sturlungs) 


because tradition has it that Snorri’s kinsfolk—perhaps Snorri himself—are 
buried here. 


During the school season the lecture building is also used as a dormitory, 
but in summertime the place is vacated, and there is an opportunity for 
Visitors to wander through the halls and rooms. The arrangements are all 
simple and practical, apparently comfortable enough but without luxury. 
A large kitchen in the basement appears capable of sustaining life and spirit 
in a flock of active young people. The halls and lecture rooms are light and 
airy, modestly decorated with framed photographs. I particularly remembet 
a row of group pictures of the various graduating classes—the girls for the 
most part wearing the characteristic black and white Icelandic national 
costume. 


But the really great attraction should be seen last. This is Snorralaug 


pronounced “Snorralove’’), the cleverly-designed hot-water bath which 
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has remained unchanged since Snorri’s time. The thermal water comes up 


from the ground in the hot spring Skrifla (pronounced “Skribla”) behind 
the school building and is then carried down a 360-foot long covered channel 
to a grassy declivity at the southeast corner of the school. Here it flows into 
a round basin more than nine feet across and three feet deep, with sides and 
bottom built of neatly-fitted field stones. It is said that if the basin is filled 
in the evening and the intake channel diverted by means of a large stone, 
the water will stand and cool down to propel bath temperature by morning. 
With all the unrestrained curiosity of a tourist, I once inserted my finget 


there, and I can testify that | withdrew it again promptly. 


In the steep slope between the bath and the corner of the school building 
the remains of a “secret” passage have been found and restored upwards to 
the point where it is blocked by the modern concrete foundation. The open- 
ing has now been fitted with a simple plank door, but of course no one knows 
exactly how the original was arranged. The probable explanation for this 
passage—as for that at Keldur—is quite prosaic, namely that it provided 
convenient access to the bath under adverse weather conditions. If it had 
been considered a secret and safe exit from the farm, Snorri would surely 
have managed things in such a way that he had slipped out here instead 


of hiding in the cellar on that last night. 


It is unfortunate that the school building had to be placed so near Snorra 
laug that the back wall towers over the place as it does, and that the location 
of the foundation makes further restoration of the passage impossible. Other 
wise the whole arrangement might have constituted a cultural treasure 
unique in the world today. But it is nonetheless a thought provoking place, 
and if one were to linger out there long enough, while the green shade of 
evening seeps down from a little cluster of birches below the school, one 
might—perhaps—encounter the mighty chronicler Snorri himself, stepping 


out from the passage. Surely such a vision would make any trip worth-while. 


Hedin Bronne) is Direct yr of the fime) ka Haus ? Cologne, C,ermany. 
Previous to this ass grnement he resided for some years in Iceland. He is 


a frequent contributor to the “Rei 
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O1t PorTrRAITs BY KAREN TRIER FREDERIKSEN 


Reproduced with permission of art gallertes of Denmark 


“AREN TRIER FREDERIKSEN is the wife of the Danish literary critic 

Emil Frederiksen, whose book reviews appear every week in 
Berlingske Tidende. An enlarged edition of one of his books, 

Ung Dansk Litteratur, was published recently. Their house near Copen- 
hagen is a rendezvous of Danish writers. Among the many paintings that 
adorn its walls is a portrait by Mrs. Frederiksen of the British translator of 
Danish lyrics, of Hans Christian Andersen, and of the plays of Kay Munk— 
Richard Prescott Keigwin. She has done a second portrait of Keigwin which 


hangs in his own picturesque cottage in remoter Suffolk. 


Of the paintings here reproduced, two have been acquired by the Danish 
National Historical Museum at Frederiksborg Castle: the ones of Johannes 
Jorgensen and Poul la Cour. These paintings are not only excellent like 
nesses, but the artist has succeeded in capturing on canvas much of the 
spirit, the very genius, of these two writers. The same may be said with an 
equal degree of justice about Mrs. Frederiksen’s portrait of Martin A. 


Hansen, which was painted only a short time before his premature death. 


Johannes Jorgensen (1866-1956), whose literary production spanned no 
less than sixty years, was converted to Roman Catholicism in 1896 and spent 
many years of his life in Italy. Among his best known works are the seven- 
volume Legend of My Life and his biographies of St. Francis of Assisi and 
St. Catherine of Siena. 


Martin A. Hansen (1909-55) was considered to be Denmark’s leading 


novelist. His many-faceted work, imbued with his social and ethical con- 


victions and his love of nature and the past, includes novels on social prob 


lems, fantasy and imaginative narratives, as well as psychological novels and 
essays based on myth and folk culture. 


Poul la Cour (1902-56) was one of the leading poets of Denmark both 
before and after the last war. He became the leading exponent of poetry 
as art and was the spokesman for the esthetically and metaphysically inspired 
poets of the ‘forties. He was also a fine painter, art critic, editor and 
translator. 


All three authors passed away within a few months of one another and 
were mourned by the entire nation. But they left behind a heritage which 


will always be a part of the living literature of Denmark. 
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Martin A. Hansen 


-A painting by Karen Trier Frederiksen 
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THE SCANDINAVIAN IMMIGRANT IN 
AMERICAN FARM FICTION 


By ROY W. MEYER 


URING the first half of the twen- 
tieth century the novel of farm 
life had great vogue in the United 
States. Going back to Hamlin Gar- 
Main-Travelled Roads in 


and reaching a peak in the generation 


land's 1891 
from 1g20 to 1945, the literary tradi- 
tion of the farm novel flowered prin- 
cipally in the Middle West, where it 
produced at least one hundred and 
twenty books. Considering the ethnic 
background of the rural population 
in this region, it is not surprising that 
many of these novels deal with im- 
migrant life and especially the life of 
Scandinavian immigrants. One thinks 
Ole Rolvaag, 


chronicle of Norwegian settle- 


immediately of Edvart 
whose 
ment in South Dakota represents one 
Scan- 


of the major contributions of 


dinavian-Americans to our literature. 


But Rolvaag is only the greatest among 
many who dealt with this theme. Other 
prominent writers, such as Willa Cather, 
tangentially with the 


dealt at least 


theme, and a host of minor novelists 


made contributions, individually slight, 
which collectively go far toward telling 
the 


the Scandinavian immi- 


in the Middle West. 
Some of these authors, like Rolvaag 


story. of 


grant 


in Giants in the Earth, are concerned 


chiefly with the settlement of the wil- 


derness; others center their attention 


on the adjustment difficulties faced by 


the immigrants when the post-pioncer- 


ing Stage broke down their isolation 


and obliged them to come to terms 


with the Americans and social environ- 


ment. Some write of the immigrant 
from within his own group and either 
ignore the cultural conflict with those 
descendants of earlier immigrants who 


called 


or else treat it from the point of view 


themselves “native Americans,” 
of the immigrant himself; others write 


from the outside and either view the 
immigrant with a somewhat patroniz- 
ing sympathy or regard him as a comic 
figure, virtuous but incompetent. From 
this variety of approaches there emerges 
a fairly coherent picture of the Scan- 
dinavian immigrant as he saw himself 
and his environment and as others saw 
him. 

Although some of the stories in Gar- 
Main-Travelled Roads 


passing references to “Norskies,” the 


land’s contain 
earliest. perceptive treatment of Scan- 
dinavian Middle 
West came in the works of Willa Cather, 


immigrants in the 
notably in O Pioneers! (1913) and My 


{ntonia (1918). In the first of these, 
the story of Swedish pioneers on the 
Nebraska prairie, attention is centered 
on the conquest of the soil. There is 
little that 


little if 


sense the characters are 


Swedes, any conflict with the 


environment. In My Antonia, 
Miss Cathe 


interest in the immigrant’s social prob- 


social 


however, shows a greater 
lems. Told from the point of view of 
Ned 
American stock, the story concerns the 
life of 


a Bohemian family who settled on the 


Burden, a young man of native 


Antonia Shimerda, daughter of 
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prairie at the same time that Ned ar- 
rived there from Virginia. Of greatest 
the immi- 


student of the 


the 


interest to 


grant theme is attitude of the 


native Americans in the town of Black 
Hawk toward girls like 


Antonia and 


Lena Lingard, the daughters of im- 
migrant parents, who take jobs in town 


as servants in the homes of the estab- 


lished 
cepted as equals, and if the young men 
of the 


families. They are never ac- 


town are fascinated by these 
girls, their interest extends no furthe 
than to the point of surreptitious dally- 
ing; marriage is quite out of the ques- 
tion. Miss Cather was deeply interested 
in this phenomenon and observed in 
essay, “If 


West 


married the nephew of a professor at 


a late the daughter of a 


shiftless mountainee 


Virginia 
the University of Upsala, the native 


family felt 


disgraced by such an al- 


liance.”"! was the 


Yet she noted that it 
immigrant families who prospered, for 
their daughters were able to contribute 
to the family income by working out- 
home, 


side the whereas the daughters 


of native American farmers 


were not 
permitted to take any employment ex- 


cept school teaching. 


Although Miss Cather’s profound sen- 
sitivity and sympathy for the immi- 
grant gave her work a depth of under- 
standing not achieved earlier, she was 


essentially an outsider, not a 


membe1 
of the group she wrote about. Really 
had 
to await the time when the immigrant 
This 


chronicle ar- 
the 


authentic treatment of the theme 


himself would become articulate. 
stage in the immigrant 


rived when Rd6lvaag’s Giants in 


* Quoted in Edward K. Brown, Willa Cather: 


A Critical Biography 


25-26. 


New York, 1953), pp. 
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Earth .was published in English in 


1927. ROlvaag was both the first and 


the greatest of the farm novelists to 
handle the immigrant theme from with- 
in. Others have followed his example 
has 
the 


the 


in more but 


added 


achievement of 


recent years, none 


anv new dimension to 


his trilogy about 
Holm family. 
Earth 


the 


In Grants in the 


Roélvaag's 


chief interest is in actual process 
of settlement and in its psychological 
effects, rather than in the response of 
the immigrant to the American social 


environment. him- 


Although he 
had 


fictional 


was 


self an immigrant, he 


come to 


America later than his char- 


acters and knew of their ordeal mostly 
Still, he 


re presente d 


at second hand. understood 


deeply and vividly the 
emotional laceration involved in break- 
ing with a centuries-old environment 
and attempting to establish a new so- 
ciety on the barren plains of Dakota 
lerritory. For some of those ‘facing 
ordeal 
Beret 
represents this type. The twin goblins 


dark 


sin, 


the great desolation,” the was 


more than thev could endure. 


ol a 


religion, dominated by a 


sense of and the loneliness and 


latent menace of the prairie prove too 


hold 


on sanity. When she recovers her mind, 


much for her, and she 


loses her 


it is only into an obscurantist 


to retire 
piety. 

Although the 
of Rolvaag’s colonists gives Giants in 
the Earth a 


flavor, the 


national bac kground 


peculiarly Scandinavian 


struggle with the natural 


environment, which is the 


essence olf 
pioneering, identifies it with the whole 


I he book 


actually has less relevance to the social 


\merican frontier experience. 


and cultural problem of the immigrant 


in America than his later works, Peder 
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Their Fathers’ 


Roélvaag was concerned 


Victorious and 


God 


about the psychological cost of pioneer- 


(1929) 
(1931). 


ing, but he was also concerned about 
another type of cost: the loss of cul- 
tural continuity suffered by the immi- 
grant who cut himself off physically 
and psychically from the Old World. 
Unlike Giants in 
the 


the Earth, in which 
Norwegian settler is surrounded 
by men of his own nationality and has 


few contacts with native Americans, 


these later novels show the first gen- 


eration of American-born Norwegians 
undergoing the transition toward full 
membership in the American commu- 
nity. Peder, son of Per Hansa, the hero 
of Giants in the Earth, personifies this 
generation. Eager to accept American 
ways and to abandon the ways of his 
ancestors, he into conflict, 


comes not 


with the native Americans about him, 


but with his mother Beret, who is 
determined to retain the customs, tradi- 
tions, and language that she brought 


from Norway. The struggle between 
these two, protracted over most of two 
novels, takes place chiefly in the areas 
of the school, the church, and the fam- 
ily. In each of 


these areas Peder’s be- 


havior is in direct Opposition to the 


will of his mother, who believes that 
such deracination as Peder is attempt- 
ing is impossible and the attempt im- 
pious. 

Although the present-day reader is 
likely to sympathize with Peder, ROl- 
that 


vaag’s biographers make it clear 


his own sympathies were more nearly 
Beret. They 


“racial and cultural purist,” who op- 


with describe him as a 


posed the melting-pot concept and held 


that each immigrant group could make 


its greatest contribution to American 


society by retaining its national iden- 
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tity.2 Something of his fears concerning 
the consequences of severing oneself 
from one’s cultural moorings can be 
Gold 
The main figures in this con- 


found in a minor novel, Pure 
(1930). 
avarice, Lars and 


ventional story of 


Lisbet Houglum, have changed then 
names to Louis and Lizzie, symbolizing 
by this act their determination to break 
with their heritage and become com- 
pletely American. The obvious cause of 
their destruction is their unwholesome 
accumulation of money, but R6lvaag 
wishes us to see this as a concomitant 
evil with the attitude that led them to 
change their names. 

In most writing about immigrants, 
the product for the most part of out- 
siders, the transformation of the Eu- 
ropean into an American is treated as 
the glorious consummation of an al- 


Willa Cather 


loss that accom- 


most religious purpose. 
saw something of the 
panied this process, but only Rolvaag 
sensed that the loss, in 


many cases, 


might be greater than the gain, that 
the immigrant who submerged his na- 
tional identity in the effort to achieve 
complete Americanization might by so 
doing have sacrificed the best that he 
had to give to America and thus weak- 
himself but also his 


ened not only 


adopted country. 


\ number of minor figures touched 
upon the immigrant theme in the 1920's 
and 1930's. Most of them require only 
brief mention. Herbert Quick includes 
at least one Scandinavian immigrant, 
Magnus [Thorkelson, in his novels about 
Iowa pioneer life. Magnus is generous- 
souled and intelligent, and he ultimate- 


ly becomes the leader of a dissident fac- 
* Theodore Jorgenson and Nora Solum, Ole 
Edvart Rolvaag (New York, 1939), p. 413 
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tion in the community, but Quick's 
treatment of him, espec ially in the first 
Folly (1922), is 
patronizing and his speech is a sort of 


novel, Vandemark’s 


stage-Scandinavian dialect. In one sense 
Martha 


to have been written from the inside, 


Ostenso’s novels can be said 


since she herself came to America from 


Norway, but most of what she has to 


say about immigrant 
Wild Geese 


Norwegians, Icelanders, and others to 


groups is super- 
ficial. In (1925) she uses 
provide local color; bizarre features are 
chosen, such as the Bjarnassons’ blind 
great-grandmother who spins the fam- 
ily clothing and tells fortunes. In The 
Mandrake Root Miss 


portrays Norwegians who 


(1933) Ostenso 


have been 
in America long enough to have be- 
come thoroughly naturalized and to 
dynasty, 
an estate called “Solbakken.” But here 


again the national background of her 


have established a 


based at 


characters is utilized only to provide a 
dash of color in an otherwise thorough- 


ly American lands« ape. 


Cornelia Cannon deals with Swedish 
immigrants to Minnesota in Red Rust 
(1928), but the author's interest is 
centered about the development of a 


rust-resistant strain of the 
personal relationships of the characters, 


not 


wheat and 


theme of immi- 


The 


have been written about native 


about social 


any 


grant novel 


adjustment. might 


Ameri 
cans or any other group, for all that 


it reveals concerning the peculiar prob- 
lems of immigrants. Rose Wilder Lane 
includes a 


Scandinavian family, the 


Svensons, in her short novel of pioneer- 


ing in Dakota Territory, Let the Hur- 


ricane Roar 


(1988). They are minor 


figures, depicted as warm-hearted, weak, 
and incompetent, and there seems no 


reason to believe that 


the author had 
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any intention of offering a judgment 
on the theme of the immigrant pioneer. 

The problem of immigrant adjust- 
circumstances is 


ment to American 


dealt with clumsily but with sincerity 
and some perceptiveness in Howard 
Son of Earth (1933). This 


novel, an artistically unsuccessful blend 


E1 ickson’s 


of naturalism and sentimentalism, tells 
Tolf 


brought to America from Denmark as 


of the suffering of Luvversen, 


a boy and condemned by the death of 
his father and his mother’s remarriage 
to shift for himself in a rural society 
where foreign birth is a distinct dis- 


olf 


and possibly the author are obsessed 


advantage. The reader feels that 
with the imigrant’s feeling of inferiority 


and his harsh treatment by native 


Americans. Tolf determines to be like 
the “English,” i.e., the native Americans, 
gives up a reasonably good job with a 
Danish farmer, and goes to work for 
The American 
Tolf 
abominably, but this job seems a means 


Volt 


stays with it until a disillusioning love 


an American neighbor. 


is a slovenly farmer and treats 


of becoming Americanized, and 


the farmer 


that 


affair with a relative of 


sends him into a decline leaves 


him a drunken bum, jobless, homeless, 
penniless. Both the contempt shown 
the young man by the native Ameri- 
cans and his excessive desire to emulate 
them seem somewhat exaggerated, but 
fact 


that 


undoubtedly a basis in 


little 


there is 


for the sordid melodrama 


Erickson has written. 


This 


rather more satisfying artistic form, in 


factual basis is provided, in 


Sophus Keith Winther’s trilogy about 
immigrant farm life in Nebraska, Take 
{11 to Nebraska (1936), Mortgage You 
Heart This Passion Neve 


(1937), and 
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Dies (1938).° These novels, by all odds 
the most significant contributions on 
this theme since RO6lvaag, afford valu- 
able insights into the physical and psy- 
chological problems encountered by 
the 
Middle Western prairie. In Take All 


to Nebraska we are told how the Peter 


non-Enzslish-speaking settlers on 


Grimsen family, after a short stay in 


Massachusetts, come west in response 
to glowing claims published in The 
Danish Pioneer. dif- 
ferent from the expectations aroused 


The 


Grimsens become renters, at the mercy 


The reality is far 


by the read. 


articles Peter has 
of grasping landowners who take ad- 
vantage of their ignorance of American 
After 


a series of trials, including the standard 


laws and the English language. 


fare of pioneering fiction—drought, bliz- 
zard, debt, and so forth—the Grimsens 
emerge, not unscathed, but essentially 


unconquered. 


The language problem is unques- 


tionably the most serious social handi- 
cap these Danish pioneers have to con- 
tend with. Peter speaks passable Eng- 
lish, his wife Meta almost none at all; 
their sons learn English in the schools 
but speak Danish at home. To the 
children, their parents’ poor command 
of the language is a source of constant 
humiliation. A thirteenth birthday par- 


tv ton when some 


Hans fails miserably 
of the guests make remarks about his 
mother’s English and his father’s in- 
ability to vote, and a fight breaks out 
between guests and hosts. Hans’s first 
dav in the 


had 


when he responded to the teacher's 


one-room school 


country 


earlict dismal 


got off to a Start 


*For a critical evaluation of Winther, see 
Desmond Powell, “Sophus Winther: The Grim 
sen Trilogy,” The American-Scandinavian Re 


view, NNXVE (Summer 1948) , pp. 144-147. 


invitation to recite a poem by declaim- 
ing a few lines in Danish. Ironically, 
the children and the teacher who are 
so much amused by the ignorance of 
Hans and his brothers are themselves 
the victims of a greater ignorance, fos- 
tered by the low standards of the local 
Winther 
“carried with him the educa- 
Denmark, and in his 
the Neb- 


raska, he believed that education here 


school. tells us that Peter 
Grimsen 
tional ideals of 


innocence of world of 


new 


was accorded the same honor and re- 


that him in 


spect was so familiar to 
the old country village.””* 
These Danish immigrants are differ- 
ent in several ways from R6élvaag’s Nor- 
wegians. For one thing they are scarcely 
touched by Danish 


religion; services 


are held once a month in the nearby 


town ol the 


Weeping Willow, but 
Grimsens never go. The boys curse and 


sweal and 


without self-consciousness 
seemingly without parental objection, 
both in English and in Danish. Nor do 
these people display the solidarity that 
Rolvaag’s Spring Creck settlement de- 
monstrated. Danes prey upon their fel- 
low-countrymen; Jacob Paulsen, who 
can neither read nor write in either lan- 
guage, is the epitome of the money- 
lender who exploits his own people 


more (Americans 


shamelessly than the 
with all their contempt for “foreigners.” 

In spite of all the buffeting the Grim- 
sens receive in the harsh environment 
of Nebraska, they come to accept this 
the old 
country gradually weaken, and by the 
end of the book 


Americans. 


environment, their ties with 


first they are deter- 


Then 


morphosis has not come about easily 


mined to be meta- 


* Sophus Keith Winther, Take All to 
New York, 1936), p- 48. 


Neb- 


raska 
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or quickly, however. Early in the novel 
think 
when read an article by 
Sophus Neble in The Danish Pioneer 
appealing to them to remember the 


old folks back home and write to them. 


they often 


of Denmark, espe- 


cially they 


At intervals throughout the story Peter 
and his wife think of returning to Den- 
mark; both leng to do so, bu 
neither 


because 
wishes to come back a failure, 
they continue struggling in the hope 
that their circumstances will improve. 


The dream of some day 


returning to 
the old country has prevented Peter 


from taking out citizenship papers. 


After seven years in America, however, 


their ties with Denmark have grown 


feeble, and they discover that they no 


longer really want to go back. “While 


had their 
dreams,” says Winther, “their thoughts 


they been facing east in 


and actions had been turned west, until 


now they 


were a part of the new 
The Take All to 
Nebraska finds Peter making the initial 


world.”’> end of 


moves to acquire American citizenship. 
The 


the new 


economic success promised by 


world does not, however, ac- 


company the Grimsens’ 


Americaniza- 


tion. In the 


second and third books of 
the trilogy we see how Peter is virtually 
rented 


forced to buy his 


farm at in- 
flated wartime prices, only to lose it 
when the collapse of farm prices about 
1920 leaves him unable to continue the 
payments. Broken by the futile struggle, 
he dies before the day for vacating the 
farm comes, and Meta goes to live in 
town. Although the younger Grimsens 


achieve a degree of (otf the 
farm), one is left with the feeling that, 


for the 


SUCCESS 


immigrant generation at least, 


the movement to America has cost more 


*Winther, p 805 
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than it was worth. 

Because his novels appeared late in 
the course of the 
Winther the last word on 
the immigrant theme. Herbert Krause, 


writing about the same time, has inci- 


farm novel vogue, 


had almost 


dental comments to make on the subject 
Wind With- 
(1939) The Thresher 
(1946). Concerned chiefly with second- 


of cultural continuity in 


out Rain and 
generation Americans of German des- 
cent, these novels include a few Scan- 
dinavians. There are, for example, the 
Tj6st6l Skjelle, who be- 
comes Chester Shelley, and Mr. Muri, 


who refuses to change his name, in- 


Norwegians 


sisting that the old must make the new 
stronger and richer; “You can’t do that 
by throwing it away. You can’t throw 
your grandpa aside and forget him.’* 
In Frederick Manfred’s This Is the Year 
(1947) the the Old 
World heritage takes the form of in- 


wish to preserve 


tolerance. Pier’s Frisian-immigrant par- 


ents object to his marriage to a woman 


one-half 


Norwegian; cultural 


conti- 
nuity to them means racial purity in 
its most uncompromising form. 

Some 


facts a study of 


emerge from 
the treatment of the Scandinavian im- 
Middle fic- 


tion. For one thing, what we have in 


migrant in Western farm 


the major novelists is chiefly the story 
of Danish and Norwegian groups. De- 
spite the size and importance of Swedish 
settlement in this region, little is said 
about this 


the 


aspect ol movement; 


Icelanders and 


at all. 


Finns scarcely appear 


Furthermore, no novelist 
has attempted to tell the whole story 


of even one national group, from the 


one 


decision to micgrat¢ down to the status 
®* Herbert Krause 
lis and New York 


The Thresher 


Indianapo- 
1946) , P 299. 
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of the present generation. Rélvaag most 
nearly approaches this goal, but he 
stops short, in the final novel of his 
trilogy, of depicting the state of the 
Norwegian pioneers and their descend- 
ants in 1931. Each 


what he knows best, and none so far 


author writes of 
has had the perspective from which to 
view the whole process from beginning 
to end. 

It may be that the technical prob- 


lems involved in doing this are too 


great for the definitive novel on Scan- 
cdinavian setthement in the rural Middle 
West ever to be written. As the pioneer 


stage recedes ever further into the past 
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and the number of people acquainted 
with it even at second hand diminishes, 


it becomes increasingly unlikely that 


the whole story will ever be told from 
the very beginning. But novels remain 


to be written about the later stages of 


acculturation, novels that will show 


what distinctively 


Scardinavian cul- 


tural traits have persisted in this region 
and what impact these have had on the 


general American culture that has ab- 


sorbed them. 


Sociological studies of 


considerable merit have been and are 


being made, but the subject has not 
yet been 


Oo 
Sig- 


embodied in the most 


nificant fictional form. 


Roy W. Meyer is a member of the English Department of Mankato Stat: 


College, Mankato, Minnesota. He 
in the 


was titled “The Middle 


grew up in a Scandinavian community) 
Midwest and attended St. Olaf College. His doctoral dissertation 
Western Farm Novel in the 


Twentieth Century”. 





INGMAR BERGMAN 


By GUNNAR OLDIN 


FRENCH commentator on culture 
and the arts wrote recently: “‘It 
difficult 
the Swedish motion picture industry. 


is not very to describe 


He is forty years old, has burning eyes 
His 


there 


forehead. name is 


And 
than a little truth in that characteriza- 


and a high 


Ingmar Bergman.” is more 


tion. For the Swedish film industry of 
today is in many ways the work of just 
one man, a contention one may prove 
by merely listing the prizes awarded at 
the big film festivals held in the summet 
of 1958. 

the best 
direction went to Ingmar Bergman for 
his Brink of Life. In Berlin the award 


for the best motion picture was won by 


At Cannes the prize fon 


Ingmar Bergman's Wild Strawberries. 
In Venice the Critics’ Prize was achieved 
by Ingmar Bergman, and in Buenos 
Aires he received a gold plaque for his 
Sawdust and Tinsel. 

In Sweden he has been able to make 
a clean sweep of all film 


The 


tinguished, prize was won by him in 


existing 


awards last, and the most dis- 


November 1958; Gold Plaques of the 
Film 


that time to two artists, Ingmar Berg- 


Swedish Academy were given at 


Victor And 


confirmation of 


man and 


SjOstrém. this 


event was an. ofhcial 
that the Swedish film has en- 
The 


and of 


the fact 


tered upon a new era: Golden 


Age ol 


SjOstroOm now has a successor, from a 


the ‘twenties Victor 


world point of view, in the ‘fifties of 


Ingmar Bergman. 


The one person who takes all these 


distinctions with the utmost calm. is 


Ingmar Bergman himself. When he re- 
ceived the Gold Plaque he said with 
a sigh: “Now I have received all the 
prizes that exist. All that remains to 
do now is for some one to stuff me and 
place me in a showcase in a_ film 
museum.” 


Who is 


turned forty, who has become almost a 


this young man, recently 
synonym for Sweden's motion picture 
art? 

He was born in Uppsala, where his 
father was a pastor. And the religious 
atmosphere in the home was to play 
an important role in his development. 
“When one has been born into and has 
grown up in the home of a minister 
one is able very early to peek behind 
the stage sets of Life and Death,” he 
“The 


early acquaintance and as children will 


has said. devil also became an 
do, we had to show him as a concrete 
being.” 
Ingmar Bergman did make him a 
concrete being, using a magic lantern 
and some colored glossy pictures. His 


Wolf and Little 
Red Riding Hood”, and to him at that 


first show was “The 


tender age, the wolf was the personifica- 
tion of the devil. 

Then followed the vears of attending 
school. After passing his student exam, 
he studied the history of literature and 
art at the University of Stockholm. At 
the same time he became deeply inter- 
ested in theatricals: he 


amateulr was 


the leader of two different amatew 


groups and a director of the Students’ 
Theater. One of those who made the 


acquaintance of Bergman at the Stu- 
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Ingmar 


dents’ Theatet 


was Birger Malmsten, 


who later was to become one _ of 


Sweden's most popular actors. Malm- 
described 


sten has 


Bergman as he 
appeared in those days in the following 


words: “He was small and skinny, wear- 


BERGMAN 


Bergman 


ing a pair of worn-out suéde pants and 


a brown shirt. His tace always seemed 
to have an angry expression and he was 
considered to be very gifted but utterly 
crazy. He directed the play holding a 


hammer in his hand, and he threw it 





Svensk Filmindustri 


A scene from “Smiles of a Summer Night” 


from time to time at the young actors.” 


It was at this time that Ingmar Berg- 


man first came in contact with the 
motion picture industry. That he did 
so at all was mostly due to luck and 


coincidence. 


The Swedish film enjoyed its Golden 
Age during the ‘twenties. But when the 
talkies came, Sweden, due to its small 
language area, was reduced to a third- 


The 


to low 


rate picture-producing country. 
film 


comedies and farces, and foreign films 


native art of the vielded 
began to dominate the program of the 
Swedish movie theaters. Then came the 
war, and the importation of foreign 
The 


Swedish film producers sensed a new 


motion pictures was cut down. 


day coming. Special talent scouts were 


hired in order to unearth new talent 


and interest young actors in motion 


pictures. 


Mrs. Stina Bergman, the widow of 
the dramatist Hjalmar Bergman, was 
such a scout and she discovered het 
and 
After a 


Students’ 


not a relative 
the 


namesake—howeve1 
movies. 
the 


Theater the newspapers were full of 


corraled him fon 


successful premiere at 
praise of Ingmar Bergman’s direction, 
and Mrs. Stina Bergman managed to 


gel the young man to come up to her 


office. 


Let us hear what Mrs. Bergman has 


to say about 


her impression of her 


young visitor: “Shabby, ill-mannered 
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Svensk Filmindustri 


A scene from “The Seventh Seal” 


and unshaven, with a derisive laughtet 
that seemed to originate in the darkest 
corner of Inferno, he exuded, being a 
genuine buffoon, an unconcerned 
charm, which was so forceful that after 
a few hours’ conversation I had to 
drink three cups of coffee in order to 


get back to normal.” 


* . * * 


The result of this conversation was 


that Ingmar Bergman was associated 
with the Swedish film industry. In the 
beginning he was a writer, making his 
debut in that capacity in 1944 with 


(Hets). 


Torment is a 


Torment 


film with a = school 


milieu; the main character is a sadistic 
teacher, played by Stig Jarrel, who ter- 
rorizes his students and kills a girl of the 


streets (Mai Zetterling). As far as the 


story version of 


goes, it was a new 
Bergman's performance of “The Wolf 
and Little Red Ridinghood”, with the 
teacher being the wolf-devil. 

Torment was the first Swedish sound 
picture to win international attention. 
After the war it was shown in Germany, 


US.A., 


and it is 


France, England, and_ other 


countries, considered to be 
one of the most extraordinary films of 
But the 


should not go to Bergman only; in at 


the ‘forties. credit for this 
least an equal degree its success is due 
to the director, Alf Sjéberg. In fact, 
Sjoberg and Bergman were an ideal 
combination at that time. Ingmar Berg- 


man’s story burned with a fierce, adoles- 


cent hate, while Alf Sjéberg’s direction 


was infused with a heavy formalism. 


(A long time after, when Ingmar Berg- 
man had matured into a full-fledged 
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Svensk Filmindustri 


Ingrid Thulin and Bjorn Bjelvenstam in a scene from 
“Wild Strawberries” 


film artist, he wrote another school 


story, Last Couple Out (Sista paret ut, 


1956), which also was directed by Alf 


Sjoberg. But this time the result: was 


catastrophic, since two opposing and 
uncompromising wills were involved.) 
After Torment the road lay open for 


Ingman his debut 


Bergman. He made 


as a director in film 


1946 with the 
Crisis (Kris), and then followed a long 


series of films directed by him, all of 


which had one thing in common: they 


were filled with fear and anxiety and 


they depicted (more or less openly) 


Good and Evil as concepts 


These films have been interpreted 


in different wavs. Some critics have 


characterized them as 


produc ts. of 


Bergman's alleged striving for effects 


and desire to create the sensational. 


Others 


results of 


have said that they were the 


his view of life. But the im- 
pelling force behind them was probably 
more simple; Ingmar Bergman wanted 
to take up certain problems which 
directly affected every human being and 
which were able to captivate an audi- 
ence. Indeed, to captivate an audience 


in his work. He 


witch and fascinate; to him at all times 


is central wants to be- 


counts is the audience. 


And it 


in the beginning of the 


what 


was for this reason that he 


‘fifties com- 


pletely changed his style. He began 


with the creation ol 


tells 


a picture which 


several separate stories and in 
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Svensk Filmindustri 


Bibi Andersson and Victor Sjdstrom in a scene from 
“Wild Strawberries” 


which he comic 


This 
After 


earlier 


incorporated =a 
film tremendous 


still 


episode. was a 
another 


Sawdust 


SUCCESS. attempt 


in the vein and 


Tinsel (Gycklarnas afton)—he suddenly 


changed over to making smart and 


witty comedies. 


Lhe first real attempt in this genr¢ 


{1 Lesson in Love (En lektion 1 kdarlek, 


1954)—showed great and the 


second one 


progress, 
Smiles of a Summer Night 
(Sommarnattens leende, 1955)—became 


an international success. This picture 


brought him, among others, a prize at 


the Cannes Film Festival. 


Sull in all, Ingmar Bergman had not 


universal, timeless 
topics—in_ the Good 
Evil, God and the Devil. When he felt 


that his 


lost interest in the 


films about and 


confident position with the 
public was firmly established, he once 
back to the old 


The result was his finest picture so far, 
The Seventh Seal (Det sjunde inseglet, 


more went themes. 


1957). In this” picture—which very 


deservedly was awarded a prize at 
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A scene from 


Cannes—he retold a legend from the 


Black Death. Once 
Good Evil, 


artistry which it is 


time olf the more he 


deals with and and the 


with 
The Seventh 


remarkable Swedish 


mature pre- 


sented makes Seal 


the 


one ol 


most sound 


pictures ever made. 
The following year Ingmar Bergman 


underlined — his position as one of 


Europe's leading motion picture pro- 
(Nara livet) 


(Smultron- 


ducers with Brink of Life 
Wild Strawberries 
I he ot 


women in a maternity hospital, while 


and 


stallet). first these deals with 


the second depicts an old man and his 


memories from a long life. Both of 


these films are true masterpieces. 


Swedish film production is at the 
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Svensk Filmindustri 


“The Face’ 


time in straits. 


difficult Tele- 
vision has invaded the country, and in 


pres nt 


its path, as is usual, has developed a 


crisis for the cinema. In addition, the 


tax on film showings is very high (40%) 
and governmental support for the film 
industry is insignificant. Today, eight 
out of ten Swedish films end up on the 
of the ledger. 


deficit side 


the outstanding 
ot 


to stay 


Moreover, among 


Swedish film directors the ‘forties 


been able in the 


Alt 
first 


few have vers 


Mss 


in 


front line. whose 


Julie 


1951 


SjOberg 


won a prize at Cannes 


has not made a single film during 


the last few vears. Arne Sucksdorff, who 


is considered to be Sweden's best 


photographer and producer of docu- 


mentary films, released The Great 
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Adventure (Det 


1953 and afterwards a not very success- 


stora dventyret) in 
ful film from India, but he has since 
made it known that he intends to with- 
draw from movie-making for a while. 
Arne Mattsson, whose One Summer of 
Happiness (Hon dansade en sommar, 
1951) broke all box office records for 
Swedish movies, is busy with making 
detective films. 


The only exception to this trend is 
Ingmar Bergman. Among his very latest 
films is one set in the 1800's and dealing 
with hypnotism; its title is The Face 
(Ansiktet). Incidentally, he has never 
given up directing stage plays; in spite 
of his motion picture work, he has been 
attached to the City Theater in Malm6, 


where he, during the last seven vears, 


has put on no less than 22 plays! He 
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Royal 
Stockholm, the 
country’s national stage. But whatever 


recently transferred to the 


Dramatic Theater in 


his other plans for the future may be, 
make 


motion pictures. He is ready for new 


he will certainly continue to 


tasks and new challenges, and he can 


work with the assurance that each new 


film of his will be shown all over 


the world. brilliant 


Considering his 


achievements and his restless energy, 


one might well ask: What is it that 
drives him on? One of his best friends, 
the film director Lars-Erik Kjellgren, 


has explained it as follows: “Ingman 


Bergman juggles himself for the sol 
purpose of bewitching all human beings 


and binding them to him. For that 


reason he will never burn himself out 


since that goal can hardly ever be 


reac hed.” 


Gunnar Oldin is the Secretary of The Swedish Film Society. He is one of 
Sweden's leading commentators on motion pictures and is also a produce? 
of television programs. 





TO NORWAY 


By FRANCES MINTURN HOWARD 


ORWAY, that country of impossibles, 

Built so straight up and falling so far down 

Adjectives rattle off your stony sides, 
How many years you haunted me in dream! 
And now, having seen you, more than ever dream 
Long fish-bone with the meat scraped into sea, 
Implacable ridges whose cold roots are plunged 
Into the sunken waters that repeat 
The sky—I think you are a land half sky 
And half the icy shield that mirrors it, 
\nd that your people walk a land of air, 
Lords of a draughty castle and of halls 
Furnished with wind and jagged-pointed light 
And down the stony ledges which they walk 
Descends the land in shuddering slides and _ falls 
Into the sea’s cold acres. Still, 
They'll fight for it with that fanatic love 
Men have for things hard-come-by and hard kept. 
And what is it they hold? Not bodily 
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The hunger of these fair, long-jointed men 

Who light the children with the heads like stars 
On peaks the eve recoils trom; hang the grass 
On poles that bleach it yellow as their hair, 

And use their water as a horse to beat 

The pine logs roaring dowstream on its back. 

Is there a land whose foam-veined heights are propped 
More lovingly, or guarded with more care? 

And what is it they guard? Not riches, for 

Ihe land is scraped of these as the spare men 

\re scraped of flesh. Riches are in the sea— 

The amber and the hammered goblets roll 

lo sunken tides, and the blue fishes rinse 

In the rare light their plated golden spines. 

These men have thrown off softness as their hills 
Rattle the earth down from their stony shoulders. 
They cling to something older, when the Lut 
Blasted the air from North Cape’s Hammerfest 

To Oslo, where the blue-black swallows skim 
Harbor and crumbling stone; the lion’s head 
Eaten by time, the turbulent small flowers 
Cascading down eroded _ balconies, 

Stone licked with tumbling flame. Swallows and Flame— 
Polished with light the sprawling harbor’s shield 
And land-locked Viking ships, fish-jointed, crowned 
With serpent heads, that bore on hostile seas 


The sword’s red tourists, now by stranger eyes 


Ringed in, a platformed legend, stare by stare 
Impelled through time by the black steering-oar 
Under the storm-bent shadow of a sail. 





J. F. WILLUMSEN: A DANISH MASTER 


By SIGURD SCHULTZ 


Reprinted from the Danish Foreign Office Journal 


HE Danish painter J. F. Willum- 
sen in the 18go’s lived in Paris, 
and joined the artists who created 
the 
movement of which the central figure 


the movement we call Symbolism 


is Paul Gauguin. At the time Willum- 
sen belonged to the pioneers in the gen- 
eral European development in the 
visual arts. 

Willumsen had in a marked degree 


the synthesizing mind that is char- 


acteristic of the ‘nineties, the one in 
which experiences and impressions re- 
main unresolved, accumulate, and must 
find release in a work of art, in a syn- 
thetic formula which relieves the artist's 
mind. He was a brooder, driven to seek 
an explanation of human existence; an 
experimentalist who not only occupied 
himself with several arts (painting, 
sculpture, architecture, etching, wood- 
cutting, lithography), and mastered their 
techniques, but who also sought new 
artistic forms and modes of expression. 

It is by reason of such personal qual- 
ities that 


laid 


the ‘nine- 
the 


the Symbolism of 


ties the foundations of im- 


mensely varied art we have seen dev elop 


in our own century. Symbolism sought 
personality both inwardly in relation 
to the individual and outwardly in 
respect of life. It fought for the libera- 
tion and sovereignty of the individual 
personality both humanly and artisti- 
cally. That was to become the govern- 
ing idea of twentieth-century art; and 


it was also to become the drama of 


Willumsen’s life’s work. 


Jens Ferdinand Willumsen was born 
in Copenhagen on September 7, 1863, 
and obtained his principal training at 
the Danish Academy of Arts during the 
Like so 


young men he threw himself into what 
the 


years 


1881-85. many 


gifted 


was uppermost at time, and this 
was realistic painting. He and his con- 
temporaries intensified the delineation 


of the them, 


reality they saw around 
so that it acquired a certain propagan- 
distic, socially tinged tendency. It left 
in his mind a pessimism which he neve 
quite lost, and which continued to work 
upon his conception of life’s problems. 
But in 1888 he saw a large exhibition 
of contemporary French art which Carl 
Jacobsen of the Carlsberg breweries had 
arranged in Copenhagen. The exhibi- 
tion included a few pictures by French 
Impressionists (Manet, Monet, Sisley, 
Raffaélli). They made so strong an im- 
pression on him that in November of 
that year he went to Paris and also 
stayed for a couple of months in Spain. 
In the pictures he painted there before 
returning home in June, 1889 we see 
how, in a few months, he advanced from 
the Realism at home to the prevailing 
pictorial standpoint of Paris. 
Willumsen, however, by-passed Im- 
pressionism, and never subscribed to 
its particular pictorial conception and 
special artistic technique. Returning 
home, he passed straight into the “‘syn- 
thesizing” art that was to be the pre- 


This 


Paul 


cursor of the Svmbolist movement. 


was what Emile Bernard and 
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- 
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“Two Women Parting After a Chat” 


A painting by J. F. Willumsen (1890) 


Gauguin preached, and which had its 
first sensational exhibition in the Café 
Volpini at the World's Fair in Paris in 
1539. 

Back in Copenhagen, Willumsen, in 
the winter of 1889-90, produced three 
break 


approach. 


etchings, which mark a with 


his previous artistic They 


are completely “synthesized” both in 


thought and in artistic mode of ex- 
pression, and quite emancipated from 


Willumsen 
thereby taken his place in the fore- 


all artistic tradition. had 


most rank as a pioneer in the develop- 
ment of European art at that time. 
Movement, Vitality 
One ol (“An Elec- 


tion Day in Copenhagen”) was a color- 


these etchings 


etching, printed in several colors. Wil- 
lumsen had conceived the idea of cut- 
ting up the copper plate, inking each 


piece with the color it was to have, and 


arranging all the pieces in_ position 


so that the complete sheet could be 
printed at one and the same time. This 


was to be fundamental to his Symbolist 
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“Laundry in Paris” 


4 painting by J. F. Willumsen (1899) 


painting in the years to come; for there- 
by he was led into the flat’ painting 


which is characteristic cf 


When he 
from March, 1890 to September, 1894, 


Svmbolism. 


afterwards settled in Paris, 


the first picture that he painted right 


after his arrival, “Picture of Life on 


the Paris Quays”, was a fully developed 


Symbolist work. It was produced just 
before the painters and authors as- 
sembled at the Café Voltaire to pro- 


claim the new movement under the 


name “Svmbolism”. As an addition to 


the title Willumsen gave the picture 
this philosophical explanation, which 
conveys a very good impression both 


of the “synthesizing” idea and of the 


new esthetic theory: 


“People, horses, and carriages move 
hither and thither, crossing each other's 
path like ants in an anthill. In order 
to increase the impression of agitated 
life, special emphasis is laid on the 
illumination of areas of color near the 
edges, the color being there intensified 
and surrounded by its complementary 
color, black areas surrounding a white 
and white areas surrounding a blacker.” 

This explanatory text also indicates 
Willumsen’s independent standpoint in 
relation to his French colleagues. In 


contrast to them he lays special em- 
phasis on the movement of the figures, 
their striking vitality; just as he pre- 
serves a close connection with contem- 


porary Realism, though in a Symbolist 
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“ Jotunheim” 


In this painting by J. F. Willumsen (1892 93) the decorative frame is part of the artist's 


composition, The figures on the left symbolize the will and a firm purpose in life 


; those 


on the right symbolize aimlessness and lack of purpose 


spirit. 

In this spirit Willumsen painted in 
Paris a number of pictures which form 
a special period in his work. Some of 
them show a moralizing, propagandistic¢ 
tendency, as in ‘“Montagnes russes” 
(Paris, 1890), representing “A prome- 
nade of cocottes in and in 
Moun- 


(Paris, 1891), in which 


Paris”, 
“Stonebreakers in a Luxuriant 
tain Region” 
he philosophizes over the burdensome 
life of man as opposed to the carefree 
animal world. A third picture, “Two 
Chat” (Brit- 


tany, 1890), was accompanied by a clas- 


Women Parting after a 
sically lucid explanation of the dif- 


ference between the (instantaneous) 


principle of Impressionism and the 


theoretical concept of Symbolism. It 
read: 

“Two women part after a chat; they 
are in the double motion of turning 


and walking, turning round and_ be- 


ginning to go at the same time. In order 
to emphasize this impression the figures 
are drawn out horizontally as far as 
possible, the thick-set proportions of 


The 


the women helping to his end. 


patches of sunlight with which the pic- 


ture is flecked are intended to give it 


an agitated character. 


The Great Relief 

Strong scenic impressions from a sum- 
mer journey to Norway in 1892 set him 
pondering over the problem of exist- 
ence: the place of human life in rela- 
tion to omnipotent Nature. It led to 
a large painting, “Jotunheim” (Paris, 
i8g2—g3), of the wild desolate moun- 
tain scenery of the North. On its frame 
he placed representations of figures in 
broken relief. They were a svmboli 
expression both of the people who by 
knowledge and reason seek to find the 


connection between the infinitely great 
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“A Woman Mountaineer” 


{ painting by 


j. F 


and the infinitely small (a problem 


which may be said to be particularly 
relevant to present-day science), and 


indif- 


of the folly and reprehensible 


ference of the rest of mankind to the 
problem of existence. In 1893 he also 
produced the sketch of a vast work, a 
great relief, which in pictorial form 
was to set forth the personal philosophy 
he 


at which had arrived, assisted by 


the writings of Carlyle, who at that 


iW illun sen (1904 


Paul 
Re- 
the 


read in the circle of 
This work, “The 


undertaken 


time was 


Gauguin. Great 
lief”, 


State 


was only when 


Museum of Art commissioned it 
(with the support of the New Carls- 
berg Foundation) on Willumsen’s six- 
ticth birthday in 1923. It was com- 
pleted in 1928 and is now in the Wil- 
lumsen Museum at Frederikssund. In 
this work he represented existence as a 


duality, an interplay of two forces: on 
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“Sun and Youth” 


1 painting by J. F. 


the one hand human will, energy, and 


reason; on. the 


other, emotion and 


instinct. The surrounding groups of 


figures are intended to illustrate the 
point that harmony, the proper balance 
or the lack of 
forces, determines human happiness. 


The failed 
what started 


balance between these 


Symbolists 
had 


energy. At the beginning of the century 


to develop 


the with so much 


Svmbolism in France became Post-Im- 
pressionism. Willumsen abandoned the 
new idiom which had characterized him 
in his Svmbolist works and reverted to 
the pictorial form that had prevailed 
since the time of the Renaissance, in 
which space is an illusion got by linear 
perspective and light is more dominant 
color. At the time he re- 


than same 


tained the ideas which had governed 


his artistic work. He merely developed 


them in another way. 


Willumsen (1910 


Out into Nature 


In 1901 Willumsen went to the Alps. 
They aroused an emotional poetry in 
him. He formulated a new slogan, “Out 
Nature,” 


three of his most important works. 


into which was reflected in 

The first, “A Woman Mountaineer” 
(1904), which was inspired by his wile, 
Edith Willumsen, 


bolizes Nature’s exaltation of man. 


the sculptor svm- 


The second, “After the Storm” (1905, 
National Oslo), is Nature 


which crushes man, playing with de- 


Gallery in 


stinies like the waves with pebbles on 
the beach. 

Together the two pictures represent 
the same interplay of constructive and 
destructive forces in life which Willum- 
sen had sought to illustrate in “]Jotun- 
Relief.” “After 


is the pessimistic 


heim” and “The Great 


the Storm” coun- 


terpart to the happy combination of 
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“Sophus Clausen Reading Poetry” 


4 painting by J. F. Willumsen, showing the poet Helge Rode on the left 


and the artist himself in the 


“The 


logether they form the 


strength and love in Woman 
Mountaineer”. 
ethical and perhaps also the artistic 


culmination of Willumsen’s life’s work. 


Che third picture, “Children on the 
“Sun Youth”, 
now in the Art Museum at 


Beach” (o1 and 1910, 
Gothen- 
burg), which is Willumsen’s largest can- 
vas, simply stresses Nature as the source 
of health. It stands at the zenith of 
his development, as a hymn to life and 


a Climax of optimism. 


Willumsen had 


potentialities of the Renaissance form 


now exhausted the 


as far as he was concerned. At the end 
of igi0 he again went south—to Spain 
and Tunis. Fresh inspirations poured 


in upon him; color flowed irresistibly 


center (1915) 


This 


had happened even during his visit to 


and originally into his painting. 


Spain in 1889. At that time it scarcely 
had any particular consequences, but 
now it occurred with far greater force, 
taking absolute control over his mind 


and senses. 


{nother Change 


Willumsen became all at once an 


Expressionist, in an = artistic change 
even more abrupt than before; with- 
out, indeed, the egocentric self-exami- 
nation of the Expressionists, but in a 
purely artistic way in the treatment of 
plastic form and color and in the in- 


terpretation of the impressions he re- 


ceived with an open mind. It was per- 
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‘Palazzo 
by 


1 painting 


haps the strangest occurrence in Wil- 
lumsen’s artistic career. 
ol 
and the 


At one stroke he 


was abreast the Eu- 


again general 


ropean trend, third culminat- 
ing point in his life’s work occurred. 
Color 


now in sharp contrasts, now in light- 


flourished in his painting, 


drenched radiance; and_ there 


are 
pictures where it seems to from 


We 


poul 
the very heart of his personality. 


Balbi in 
0... Fs 


popita 


Venice” 


Willumsen (1930) 


Willumsen, 
takes ove 


that there 


experience immediacy in 


when the from. the 


painter 
We 


a spontaneous 


brooder. was in him 


see 


painter alongside the 


conscious striver. There appeared also 

Expressionistic intimacy of feeling; 
intensive strength in the spiritual pro- 
ol The 
tures from this period include the ones 


I oledo 


jection the picture. best pic- 


and Cordova 


he painted at in 
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1915, as well as a number of large 
figure compositions, like that of the 
poet Sophus Clausen reading one of his 
poems (1915, Art Museum at Arhus), 
and “Supper” (1918, Willumsen Mu- 
seum at Frederikssund), showing his 
wife and children. 


Autobiographical Pictures 
In September 1933 Willumsen was 
70; and 1935 1938 he 
painted the remarkable series of large 


between and 
canvases which he called “Titian Dying”: 
three pictures comprising, besides the 
title picture, in which he himself ap- 
pears as Titian dropping his brushes 
and palette, “The Stone Statue” (a 
Willumsen in torment) and “The Celes- 
tial Riddle”, with himself as a sphinx 
hovering in space. The first of them 
is masterly in composition; a counter- 
poise of vigorous color tensions, holding 
the heavy figure fast in uncertain bal- 


ance against the empty space. 


These pictures are clearly autobio- 
graphical, since all three bear the ar- 
tist’s self-portrait. But what was the 


meaning? Was there a fear of 
that 
being sucked from the strong man with 
age 

Together with these came two moun- 
“Mists 
and Patches of Snow on Mountain” and 
“The Last Mont Blanc” 
(both, like the series, in the Willum- 
sen The 


two pictures make a pair, a dualistic 


death 


in them; the vitality 


grief was 
defiance and bitter self-assertion? 
tain pictures, also from 1938: 
Glimmer on 
Frederikssund). 


Museum at 


pair. They express the dualism always 
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manifest in Willumsen’s philosophy at 
the 
contrast between the pessimism of his 


the summits of his achievement; 


youth and the optimism which seemed 
to him in his mature manhood the goal 
which strive for. 


man must 


Willumsen had again gone to the 
mountains. What did they reply? They 
laughed at his regrets with the grimaces 
of the patches of snow and odd figures 
on the mountain sides. But the moon 
floated alone in the intense cold above 
Mont Blanc. Up here in the heavens is 
an eternity which exhausts our percep- 
But it reach of man’s 


tion. is out of 


individualism and egocentricity. 


Willumsen, indeed, had given a dra- 


matic conclusion to his life’s work. 


Even though rich things came late 
from his workshop, among the dross 
of his old age, this was to remain his 
last word on the matters which had 
been to him the most important of 


any. 


But life is not a theater to be stage- 
managed. He outlived the finale, even 
by twenty years, and died, on April 4, 


1958, in the house at Cannes which 


had been his home for many years, as 
a very old man of 94. Before then he 
had presented the works and studies 
which he still possessed, together with 
his collections of older art, to Frede- 
rikssund in North Sjxlland, where the 
the Danish Government 


town and 


erected a museum for him which was 


opened on April 15, 1957; and in the 


park outside, next to this monument 


to his work, he is buried. 


Sigurd Schultz is the Director of the Willumsen Museum at Frederikssund 
and also of the Thorvaldsen Museum in Copenhagen. 





HOMESICKNESS 


A SHORT STORY 


By JOHAN BOJER 


Translated from the Norwegian by Astri Stromsted 


N CANNES my host was a Norwegian 
had 

done very well in sheep in Australia. 
Then he had struck oil in California. 


multimillionaire. He at first 


He had traveled from one place to the 
other over the entire globe, and luck 


followed him everywhere. He grew 


richer and richer every day, but he had 


always dream: day to be 


one some 


done with all this and live in a castle 
on the 


shores of the 


Mediterranean, 
surrounded by and 
palms, and have nothing at all to do. 


And that dream really 


roses, cypresses, 
came true. 
His castle had originally been built 
by a Russian prince, but after the First 
World War, it went with the Russian 
as it did with so many other princes. 
My host had bought the whole place 
with everything in it, completely fur- 
nished, and since then he just wanders 
about the estate, marveling at being 
the owner of it all. The castle has two 
floors, and towers. The white walls are 
covered with ivy and climbing roses. 
Then there is the interior. More than 
thirty with rare 
old pieces and paintings and sculpture, 


rooms are furnished 
and in two libraries the walls are cov- 
ered with 
of books. 


antique heavy 


thousands 


upon thousands 


Ihere’s a dining-room with 


oaken furniture, cup- 


boards full of rare glass, and finally 
the silver, the prince’s family heirlooms, 
enough to set the table for a hundred 


guests. My host takes the silver out 


occasionally to look at it and marvel 


that it is really all his. 
But he 


any family to speak of. 


had 


He has many 


lives alone and never 
servants but he has to pay cash for any 
of his fun or companionship. Now and 
then he entertains guests from various 
feel close to 
the 


place with nothing more pressing to 


countries, but he doesn’t 


any of them. He wanders about 
do than to cut coupons and talk with 
his business manager. There is an Eng- 
lish club here, which he finally joined, 
and Churchill has dined with him more 


than once. 


but 
then he just gets into his car and drives 


It's too hot here in 


summer, 
north, to Switzerland, to the Scandina- 
vian countries. Once in a while to Nor- 
way, of course, but in his homeland he 
finds so many changes since he was 
young that he doesn’t feel he belongs 
there His 


are gone, and I think he is wondering 


any more. nearest relatives 
day and night about whom he is going 
to make his heir. 

The 


floor of this castle faces the sea, and in 


room I the second 


occupy on 
the morning I often go out on the 
balcony and, standing between the pil- 
lars, I watch the sunrise. Far out 
the tinted 
clouds; to the left lies Cap d’Antibes, 


to the right Mont Esterel. And, even 


the 


sea blends into lavers of 


when it is quite still, near the shore 
the sea bulges up into a big, fat wave 
which comes washing in over the beach 


at regular intervals. ““Hoo-ee!”’ it says. 
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And soon there comes another. It lulls 
me to sleep at night and awakens me 
in the morning. ““Hoo-ee, hoo-ee!” 

We are sitting alone over coffee and 
cigars after dinner, my host and I, when 
he suddenly asks me a peculiar ques- 
tion. 

“Say, you who write books, do you 
think—now don’t fall off the chair—but 
do you think one can buy feelings?” 

“That would depend on what kind,” 
say I. “If it’s love one is looking for, 
then it is easy to get short-changed. But 
if it hate, then | 
it will come cheap.” 


is envy ol am sure 


“Well, you see I lack something which 


I'd like to have. A longing, preferably 


a deep one, for instance, a great home- 
sickness.” 
“T didn’t know one had to buy that. 
I thought most people had it gratis.” 
“Not I. But I 


who lives not far from here; he is very 


know a Norwegian 


poor, but in a way he is richer than 
Pe 
“In children, perhaps?” 
“No, he’s 
“What 
then?’ 
“He is 
“Why 


way?” 


like me.” 


consist of, 


an old bachelor 
does his wealth 


bothered by homesickness.” 


doesn’t he go back to Nor- 

“But, then he would lose his home- 
sickness !" 

“He's a philosopher then?” 

“He daubs on canvas and calls him- 
self a painter, and he owns a small 
piece of land, enough to kep him alive. 
I often take a trip up there to see him, 
and then we two old fogies sit there 
and are rich and poor, each in his own 
way. Would you like to go there with 
me one day?” 


It sounds tempting. 
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We drive into the countryside and 
far to the north, we see the mountains 
looming snow-decked against the sky. 
It must be winter in Switzerland now, 
but down here it is summer. The coun- 


try around us is covered with olive- 
and orznge-groves and the small white 
half-hidden the 


foliage. It doesn’t take many acres to 


farmhouses lie under 


feed a family—it is harvest time several 
times a year; the potatoes one sets in 
October are taken up with manifold 
vield The 


lays his own wine and the olive 


before Christmas. 


small 
farmet 


tree is his milch cow, and if he also 
owns a pig and a few chickens he lives 
in plenty. Here reigns individualism 
don't talk to him about cooperatives 
and social theories! 


Now 


some 


the mountains come nearer, 


assuming fantastic 


shapes, and 
here and there sits a little village, stuck 
The soil 


climbs up there in terraces, and walls 


to a cliff like a swallow’s nest. 


keep it from sliding out, but how do 
people make a living in this little vil- 
lage? From the 
little 


olivetrees and from a 


work down in the valley—with 


patience and industry one can go far. 


The car 


stops at last 


below one of 
these villages, and we climb a narrow 
path spiraling upward to a stairway, 
which is followed by another stairway. 
When at last we reach the village we 
find that the streets are also stairways 

house 


each lies almost on the roof of 


\ sidestreet looks like a dark 
old 


as wandering shadows. 


another. 


ditch and a couple of women 
are glimpsed 
People live there, and my host savs 
that there 
clifl 


live. 


are also dwellings inside the 


where both adults and children 


Suddenly we are standing in a small 


open square with a fountain, the water 
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spurting out from the open jaws of 
lion heads. In the middle of the foun- 
tain stands a lifesize marble statue of 
Venus; the art and culture of antiquity 
reached even as far as this. And down 
through the centuries it has been stand- 
hand lifted and 
potnting to the world below: Look here, 


you poor creatures, religions and civili- 


ing there with one 


zations rise and disappear, but beauty 
and love remain the same through eter- 
nity. 

The church, with its broad Gothic 
facade, lies near by. Inside there is the 
muted light from stained glass win- 
dows. Over the altar there is a large 
crucifix, and Madonna- and saint-images 
abound. A few women are kneeling in 
prayer. Such a grandiose temple for a 
handful of poor people! 

Across the little square there is also 
a tavern. The owner is behind the bat 
with various kinds of bottles lining the 
wall. And the only guest here today is 


They seem to 


the priest. understand 
each other. Both have a plump, red 
face and the owner's nose especially is 
quite purple. To take a drink is no 
sin, and if it should be a case of one 
too many, the priest is humane, he is 
like the good Lord; he is lenient with 
lowly sinners. 

Here is a small community way up 
Many of the 


are probably working down below on 


among the clouds. 


men 
the farms, others are tending the olive 
trees along the terraces. 

But where is our compatriot, the 
painter? 

We 
the slope on the other side. It is a two- 
storey 


find his small house below on 


stone with one 


cottage, room 


on each floor. 


The walls are covered 


with ivy, and on each side of the door 


stands a stone urn with azaleas. 


A little dog starts barking and an 


old 


beard 


man with long, white hair and 
His are an 
odd mixture, the gray jacket has holes 
at the the black 
large patches. The shirt is open and 
reveals a tanned and wrinkled throat. 


He wears dark glasse S. 


comes 


out. clothes 


elb« WS, 


pants have 


We are introduced, and he brightens 


up at 


once. “Indeed, and 


where in 
Norway do you come from?” 
I tell him, but it doesn’t register. 
“Have you ever been to Valdres?”’ 
“Oh 
times.” 


“In Vestre Slidre?”’ 


yes, I've been there several 


“IT have spent several summers there.” 
‘Tell me, my relatives—are they still 
living? I mean the old ones at Herset?”’ 
“I don’t know. I 
“Oh don't. I 


related to them, but I suppose they are 


am sorry.” 


well, I guess you am 


gone long ago. Yes, that’s the way it 
goes. But you have to taste my wine.” 
And he goes into the house. My host 
says, “It seems there was a girl involved, 
and he just left.” 


The old man returns immediately 


with a crock and some glasses, and we 


sit at a small 


drink 


sclow 


table and 
the wine he has made himself. 


stone 


us the incline falls steeply away, the 
little house is practically hanging on 
a wall. The gray olive trees seem to be 
planted on shelves, one lower than the 
other. The tree crowns look from here 
like open umbrellas. And around us, 
farther away, ever more mountains. 
Here and there the large building of 
looks as if 
the nuns and monks wanted to climb 


up to the sky to get closer to God. And 


a cloister may be seen; it 


far down below are the sea and a tree- 
studded plain, lightly veiled with the 


haze of summer. 
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And the talk He asks re- 


peatedly about what goes on in Nor- 


goes on. 
way now, and once in a while he heaves 
a little sigh. But it is evident that for 
him Norway is something lying many 
years behind him. 

“But you going to show us 


your paintings?’ asks my friend. 


aren't 


The old man looks at me through 
his glasses. “I suppose you prefer mod- 
ern art. I haven't followed the times.” 

The stairway is along the wall out- 
side and we are permitted to follow 
him upstairs. There is one large room 
with a large studio window facing 
east. There is a large landscape on the 
easel, with mountains, pineclad ridges, 


sky. And 
stacks 


lofty around the 
stac ks ol 


paintings, which he brings out, one 


chalets, a 


walls there are and 


silence for 
They all 


pict Norwegian landscapes and people, 


after the other. There is 


de- 


a while. We just look. 


painted from memory over a_ great 


many years. There are farms on green 


lake, 


girl rows in a small boat, men in shirt- 


hillsides, a mountain where a 
sleeves mowing hay, young maids in 
folk costumes are raking. They are all 


smiling with very white 


look alike. 


seems to have been one model for all 


blonde and 


teeth, and they all There 


of them—the memory of a certain girl 


must still be haunting him. She is 


probably a grandmother today, if she 


is alive, but to him she is forever 


voung. 

Jens Thiis, the art critic, would prob- 
ably have said that considered as art 
it is awful, but through all these years 


the old man has been turning his home- 


Johan Bojer, who died in 
authors, with a lone series 
books have 
stories have prei 1 


July this 
be en translate d 


cation 


year, 
of wide ly read novels to 
into Engli 
yusly appeared in the 
“Told in 


tha 


sickness into paintings. 

“I haven't done much painting late- 
ly,” he said. “Paint is so expensive now. 
I had two fine pigs, and I was going 
to sell one, but he died, and the other 
one I need for myself. When one has 
a pig, a goat, vegetables, wine, and 
some chickens one can live like a rich 
man. And I don’t think I'll need much 
paint now.” 

When we get downstairs again he 
says, “Won't you have some lunch with 
me? Come on, let’s go in.” 

The room downstairs is both kitchen, 
living-room, and bedroom. The bed is 
a cupboard bed with doors of a type 
still found on some farms in Norway. 
here is a little table and a bench by 
the wall and some kind of highseat at 
the end. On the opposite wall there 
is a fireplace with a small cook-stove. 

And my friend and I sit and watch 
him make an omelette and set the table 
and boil coffee in a copper kettle hang- 
ing on a hook in the fireplace. He 
talks to himself as he trips back and 
forth, and suddenly he looks at us and 
laughs. 


It is dusk 


for the drive home. 


when we get in the car 


The darkness be- 


comes almost bluish and lights are 


being lit. A reddish moon appears, 


gilding the mountains. And on the 
shore far down below us the beam from 
the lighthouse at Cap d’Antibes flashes 
on and off. 

“Today we have seen a happy man,” 
savs the millionaire. “He has his riches 
have mine, 


feel 


and | perhaps, but some- 


times I I'd like to change with 


him.” 


of Nor ays foremost 


his credit. Many of his 


was one 


nd other language s. Some of his 


‘Revie: and in the ASF publi- 
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In a ceremony at Harrisburg, Pa., 
April 20, Norwegian Ambasador Paul 
Koht formally presented a_ beautiful 
silver plaque to Governor David Law- 
rence of the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. A personal gift from King Olav 
of Norway, the plaque will each vea 
be awarded to the top winner of the 
annual Ole Bull Music 
held at 


memory ot 


Festival com- 


petitions, Oleana, Potter 


County, in the famous 
nineteenth-century Norwegian violinist 
Ole Bull. 


ernor’s Office 


The ceremony in the Gov- 
by Senate 

Leader Mrs. 
Bull, and her daughter Inez 
Bull, Founder-Director of the Ole Bull 
Music 


Started in 


was attended 
Majority James Berger, 


\urora 


Festival. 
the Ole Bull Music 
Festival is held each year on the first 


1952, 


Saturday in October to commemorate 


the valiant but futile efforts made in 


1852 by Norway's great violinist to 


establish a Norwegian colony in Penn- 
Black The 


failed, but was not forgotten. In 1920 


svlvania’'s Forest. colony 


the State Department of Forests and 
11,144 
naming it State 
Park. Seven ago, De- 
partment celebrated the centennial of 
the the ill-fated 


special observances. 


area ol 
Ole Bull 


vears the 


Waters acquired an 
acres, the 
Forest 
founding of colony 


with Each year 
since, Miss Inez Bull, a great-grand- 
niece of Ole Bull, has arranged a music 
festival to mark the anniversary of his 
tragic venture. The event is sponsored 
by Pennsylvania's Department of For- 
ests and Waters and the Department of 
Commerce, as 


well as the Norwegian 


Embassy. 


The heavyweight boxing champion- 
ship of the world was won for the first 
time by a Scandinavian when Ingemar 
Johansson of Sweden won a surprising 

Floyd 
Yankee 
June = 26. 


but well-earned victory over 
Patterson of the U. S. in 
New York, on 


Johansson, who already held the Euro- 


Stadium, 


pean championship, felled Patterson 
with his right no less than seven times 
in the third round of the fight. When 
he returned to his native city of Gothen- 
burg, the new world champion was 
accorded a hero’s welcome and a similar 
mass reception was staged in Stockholm 
the following day. 


At the Commencement Exercises of 
Upsala College, East Orange, N. J. 
held on June 8 an honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws was conferred on H. E. 
Gunnar Jarring, Ambassador of Sweden 
to the United States. 226 seniors were 
awarded bachelor’s degrees at the cere- 
monies presided over by Dr. Evald B. 
Lawson, President of Upsala College. 
the famed 


Vilhjalmur  Stefansson, 


Icelandic-American author and 


ex- 
plorer, on June 14 was awarded an 
Letters 


by President John Sloan Dickey at the 


honorary degree of Doctor of 


Commencement and Baccalaureate Ex- 


ercises of Dartmouth College, Hanover, 
N. H. 


Dr. Niels 


physicist, was the principal speaker at 


Bohr, the famous Danish 
the opening on June 25 of the John 
Jay Hopkins Laboratory for Pure and 


\pplied Science in San Diego, Calif. 
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The dedication was attended by 2,000 
persons, among whom were many in- 


The 


510,000,000 laboratory is operated by 


ternationally known scientists. 


the General Atomic Division of the 
General Dynamics Corporation, whose 
products range from intercontinental 


missiles to atomic submarines. 


The 


conductot 


well-known Norwegian-Ameri- 
Ole Windingstad died 
the 


can 
in Kingston, N. Y. on June g, at 
age of 73. Born in Sandefjord, Norway, 
Windingstad received his musical edu- 
cation in Oslo and Leipzig and subse- 
quently emigrated to the United States. 
He served for a number of years as 
the New 
phony Orchestra, the Albany Symphony 


conductor of Orleans Sym- 


Orchestra, and other ensembles, and 


was at the time of his death conductor 
Symphony Or- 


than 28 


of Dutchess County 


chestra. He was for no less 


years conductor of the Norwegian Sing- 


ing Society of Brooklyn. In 1926 and 


in 1955 he was guest conductor of 
symphonic orchestras in his homeland. 
He also composed a number of orches- 
tral works, the best known of which is 


The Tides. 


Head of 
the Department of Scandinavian at the 


Professor Einar Haugen, 


University of Wisconsin, is visiting 
Japan during the fall semester, where 
he, at the request of the English Lan- 
guage Exploratory Committee, will act 
as a consultant to a program utilizing 
methods in 


the scientific 


the teaching of English. He will be in 


most recent 


Norway during the spring semester, 


on a grant from the University of 


Wisconsin, and will do research in 


Norwegian language problems. 
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The Traveling Exhibition Service of 


the Smithsonian Institution will pre- 
sent a special loan exhibition of “Nor- 
wegian Tapestries” in five major U. S. 
museums within the next year. Organ- 
ized in cooperation with the Norwegian 
Government, and under the patronage 
of His Majesty King Olav V of Norway, 
it will be the most important collection 
of Norse folk art ever presented here. 

Iwo prominent Norwegian-Ameri- 
cans, Carl Soyland and S. A. Haram, on 
May 17 
the Order of St. Olav. The presentation 


were named Commanders of 
was made by Norwegian Consul Gen- 
eral Knut Thommessen. Mr. Séyland is 
Editor of Nordisk Tidende of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and Mr. Haram is the President 
of S. A. Haram & Co., Inc., and the new 
President of the Norwegian-American 
Chamber of Commerce in New York. 
The egoth International Seamen's 
Lifeboat Race, held May 19 in the 
Narrows off Brooklyn, N. Y., was won 
by a crew from the Norwegian America 
Line’s M. 8S. 


Johansen and his 8 oarsmen 


Stavangerfjord. Coxswain 
\nsgar 
rowed the one-nautical-mile course in 
12 minutes, 25.5 seconds. Some 5,000 
watch the 
the 


lined the course to event, 


annually sponsored by Interna- 


tional Council on Seamen's Recreation. 


\ number of wood-cuts, lithographs 
water-colors by the 
Randi K. 


were on exhibit 


and Norwegian- 


Bull of 


from 


American painter 
New York City 
June 29 to July 11 at the Dock Street 
Gallery, Edgartown, Mass. The exhibit, 
well received, was ar- 
the 


which was very 


under the 


Vinevard Art 


ranged 
Martha's 


auspices of 


Association. 
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PUBLIC DEBATE during 
the 
centered 


second quarter 
largely 
around the Govern- 
ment’s defense propo- 
sition (See the Spring 
Issue, p. 176). May 8, 
the Defense staff pub- 
lished a lengthy re- 
port in answer to many questions asked 
by the Folketing’s Committee on De- 


Lhe 


criticism of the Government proposal. 


tense. report constituted strong 


In line with the stand taken by the 


NATO Supreme Command, it warned 
against reduction of cutting the service 
period from 16 to 12 months as too 
short a period to guarantee sufhcient 
asked for 


weapons for the Danish forces since it 


training; it tactical atomic 
the 


morale of the forces to have to try to 


would mean too much strain on 


defend their country with only con- 


ventional arms against an invade 
known to be 
kinds of 
sidered it impossible to solve the tasks 
the Danish 


forces, that is, holding its ground until 


well supplied with all 


atomic arms; it finally con- 


demanded from defense 


succor from other NATO powers can 
arrive, on the basis of a defense budget 


of 935 million kroner a year as pro- 


posed: the absolutely necessary mini- 


mum would be at least about 300 


million kroner more. 

In the midst of this debate Denmark 
first missiles when four 
Nike-Ayax Nike- 


Hercules for the air defense of Copen- 


received its 
batteries of and 
hagen were transferred to the Danish 
forces during a ceremony at Fort Bliss, 
Danish ofhcers and 


Texas, where 250 


had 
While 


shipped to Denmark it was not decided 


non-coms been trained in their 


use. the missiles 


were being 
definitely whether they were going to 
be supplied with atomic warheads, as 
desired by the forces, or with only con- 
ventional warheads, as proposed by the 
Government. The public seemed con- 
fused and highly doubtful as demon- 
strated by a poll arranged by the 
Copenhagen daily Berlingske Tidende 
May: 43% 


were against the missile bat- 


early in 


ther 8% 


were against; fur- 


teries in the first place; 13% 


3% felt unable 


to make up their mind; only 6% were 
in favor. 

\bout May 9, 
Denmark and the USA agreed upon 


the same time, on 
American aid to a modernization of the 
largely obsolete Danish navy whose ves- 
sels are mostly of World War II vintage. 
Phe USA will pay half of the necessary 
cost, estimated at 230 million kroner, 
vessels in 


for the construction of new 


Danish shipyards during a period of 


five vears. 


DuRING the spring months, Denmark 


was visited by a number of foreign 
dignitaries. First, President Sukarno of 
Indonesia paid an official visit to Den- 
mark in early May. On May 15 arrived 
Shah of Reza 
Pahlavi, for three days’ visit. 


Vice 


the Iran, Mohammed 


a similar 
From 


May 26 to 41, President 


Kardelj of Yugoslavia returned Premier 


H. C. Hansen's visit to Yugoslavia last 
vear. Finally, on the occasion of Con- 
stitution Day Governing 
Mavor of West Willy 
appeared as guest of honor at a Social- 


Felled- 


June 5, 


serlin, Brandt, 


Democratic mass meeting in 
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parken in Copenhagen and addressed 
the crowd in Norwegian. 

Iwo Americans 


PROMINENT were 


honored by Denmark on two consecu- 


tive days. On May 25, composer Igor 
Stravinsky received the Sonning prize 
(see Spring Issue, p. 177) 


7) during a 


festival concert in Copenhagen’s famous 
livoli amusement park. The next day, 
Dr. Jonas Salk, inventor of the Salk 
vaccine against polio, 

Knight of the Order of 


while visiting Copenhagen in order to 


was created 


Dannebrog 


lecture in the Danish Society for Micro- 


biology. 


IHte DaNisn public was nonplussed 
by several unusual crimes. In the city 
of Horsens a police officer was sentenced 
to serve four months in prison for hav- 
ing fished 50 kroner out of a collection 
with Christmas contributions for 


the 


box 


charity by ingenious means of 
Scotch tape fastened to the head of an 
arrow confiscated from a boy. The box 
had been deposited for overnight safe- 
keeping at the precinct. While a total 
olf 550 kroner was lacking from the box, 
the court found it unproven that the 
indicted had stolen more than 50 kroner 
and left open the possibility that others 
might have participated in the crime. 

The theft of 


perpetrated in Denmark occurred early 


greatest money evel 


in May when an insured mail bag with 
{63,000 kroner in cash and 9,000 krone 


in checks was stolen at the main post 


ofhce in Copenhagen. The bag was re- 


trieved with its contents untouched 


from an almost inaccessible hiding 


place on the grounds of the post office 


had 
fighters for 
World Wan 


that been used by underground 


concealing arms during 


Il. But the thief who had 
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been able to select the only bag con- 
taining cash in the locked room for 
valuable mail has not been found at 
the time of this writing. 

Some 800 acres of the largest stretch 
left of Jutland’s famous heath was de- 
stroyed in a brush fire on June 13. The 
fact that the fire started almost simul- 
taneously at no less than eight different 
places, leaves litthe doubt that it was 


caused by arson. 


PerHaps the largest espionage ring 


ever active in Denmark was disclosed 
on June 8 when the police arrested 
eight Danish communists, among them 
the leader, Carl Hegner, a former mem- 
ber of the Folketing. The eight were 
indicted for espionage for the benefit 
of East Germany and also for large- 
scale smuggling, mainly of cigarettes. 
seemed 


Smuggling to provide them 


with their livelihood and at the same 
time to serve as a cover for their clan- 
destine activities. Smuggling being by 
far the most comprehensive of the com- 
bined operations, the police expect to 
be able to prosecute 400 to 500 persons 
The 


espionage concerns mainly the fortifica- 


on smuggling charges alone. 
tions at Stevns that guard the southern 
entrance to the Sound with heavy artil- 
lery recovered from the German battle- 
ship Tirpitz sunk in a Norwegian fjord 
during World War II. 


\ DANISH FREIGHTER, the Jnge Toft, 
of an international 
May 21 United 
\rab Republic authorities stopped the 


become the centei 


controversy, when on 
vessel in Port Said and prevented it from 
passing the Suez Canal with a cargo of 
potash of Israeli origin bound for 
Japan. The U.A.R. maintains it has a 
belligerent’s right to seize the American 
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owned cargo on the Danish ship under 
charter to the American cargo owners. 
Ihis is disputed by the Danish and the 
United States governments who both 
have protested in Cairo. They have 
U.A.R. that the Canal 


convention stipulates that the Canal 


reminded the 
shall be open for all ships in peace and 


war and that this has been acknowl- 
edged in a unilateral Egyptian declara- 
tion in 1957. However, toward the end 
of June the ship was still detained, 
although no attempts had been made to 
effectuate the seizure. On June 27, U.N. 


Secretary General Dag Hammarskjéld 
flew to Cairo to find a solution. 


DHE QUESTION of Denmark's participa- 


tion in a regional market arrangement 
became the main issue during the pre- 
liminary talks of officials from the so- 
called that is Austria, 
Denmark, Norway, Portugal, Sweden, 
Switzerland and the United Kingdom, 
meeting in Stockholm early in 


“outer seven”, 


June. 


JuNe 28 was Election 


Day in Iceland. Al- 

most go of the vot- 

\ fp - ers exercised their 
i 


right to select candi- 
7 Ye 


A dates put up by 


five parties. The vot- 
ers were confronted 
ICELAND with not only the 
task of 


\lping, which might form a majority 


usual selecting a 52-membei 
Government, but also a major issue in 
the field of constitutional and electoral 
one of the 


law. This issue had become 


most fiercely debated ones in Icelandic 


Denmark was reluctant to join such a 


free trade area, unless its members, 


particularly Britain, 


were willing to 
offer Denmark substantial agricultural 
advantages to make up for abolition of 
the present Danish quota system that 
protects Denmark's industry. However, 
talks that Premier H. C. Hansen had in 
London during an official visit June 11 
to 14 and negotiations that Foreign 
Minister Jens Otto Krag and Minister 
of Agriculture Karl Skytte carried out 
in the British capital in the late part 


of the 


month seemed to leave little 


nourishment for optimism. 


KING Freperik IX, Queen 
Princess 


Ingrid, 
the 
Throne, and Princess Benedikte arrived 


Margrethe, Heiress to 
at Thorshavn on June 24 on an exten- 
the Islands. They 
Premier H. C. 


Minister of 


sive visit to Faroe 


were welcomed by 


Hansen and Education 


Jorgen Jérgensen who had arrived three 
the 


days ahead of royal family. 


political annals and was, barring a sen- 
sational outcome of the elections, due 
to change radically the structure of the 


electoral system. 


Behind the electoral issue were the 


sociological facts of the “Big Change” 


+ 


int post-war Iceland. 


Lhe population 
has grown very rapidly and the growth 
has centered in relatively few places, 
mostly around the capital. This led to 
the 


growing imparity between 


the 


votes 


cast in smallest constituencies, 
where as few as $37 voters s¢ lected one 
it took 


\ll par- 


member, and the largest, where 


as many as 8,504 to elect one. 
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ties agreed, of course, that this situation 
had to be corrected. Three of the major 
parties (the Conservatives, the Social- 
Democrats and the Communists) agreed 
that a major change was inevitable and 
advocated proportional representation 
in only eight large constituencies. The 
fourth party, the Progressives, fought 
this and offered a plan for reapportion- 
ment by adding a few constituencies 
while all the old ones should be main- 
tained. They argued on historical and 
local grounds that it would be danger- 
ous to “abolish” all 


the old constitu- 


encies and started 


a crusade against 
the proposed change. 


As it turned out, this issue seems to 


have been by fai influential 


the most 
one on the voters, and the emotional 
appeal of the Progressives’ stand met 
wide 


response. They gained consider- 


ably in votes, and added a net of two 


The (Independ- 
ents) added slightly to their total vote 


seats. Conservatives 
and picked up one seat, while the two 
labor parties, the Social-Democrats and 
Laken 
shake 


the majority in favor of the electoral 


the Communists, were the losers. 


as a whole the election did not 


change and it was considered certain 
to pass the summer session of the Alping 
After the 
constitutional change was to take effect 
and it 


in late July or August. that 
to call 
tions, which will then be fought under 
the These 
expected to take place in 
September-October this fall. 


is mandatory new elec- 


new electoral system. elec- 


tions are 


Other issues in the elections included 
the measures taken by the Emil Jonsson 
government against inflation, the over- 


all performance of the Hermann Jénas- 


son left-wing government (1956-58), 


and the dispute with the United King- 


dom over the 12-mile fisheries limits. 
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This last issue was forcefully brought 
into the campaign by the Communists, 
who not only claimed all credit for the 


extension, but 


accused the othe1 


par- 
ties of treacherous intentions. This was 
contradicted particularly by the Foreign 
Minister, GudSmundur {f. Gudmundsson, 
who appealed to the people to keep 
the dispute above partisan politics. The 
that 
the Communists made no impression 


vutcome of the elections shows 


and their leadet 


in this matter, former 
Minister Ludvik 


constituency, al- 


Fisheries Josefsson, 


was defeated in his 
though he will become a supplementary 
member. The outcome of the elections 
was interpreted by many well informed 
Scandinavian newspapers as indicating 
that the Icelandic people want to re- 
main in the camp of democratic na- 


tions in spite of the dispute with the 
British. 


Berore the elections dominated the 


Icelandic scene this spring, the 12-mile 
dispute was the center of attention. 
One incident followed another in which 
Icelandic patrol vessels caught British 
trawlers poaching, even inside the 4- 
mile limit, and were prevented from 
making an arrest by the appearance of 
much larger British warships threaten- 
ing to use force if the Icelanders per- 
sisted in making the arrests. In one 
Lord Mont- 


gomery, caught inside the 4-mile limit, 


case, that of the 


trawlei 


the trawler was allowed to be arrested 


and brought to trial at 


the Westman 


Islands. Captain Harrison was indicted 
for 23 violations of 


the 12-mile limit 


and sentenced to three months impris- 


onment and a fine of 147,000 kronur. 
He was released on bail pending an 
appeal to the Supreme Court. 
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kind 
caused popular furor in Iceland, and 


incidents of this 


Repeated 
there was much agitation for “action”, 
including breaking of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United Kingdom, leav- 
ing NATO, etc. 
taken up the dispute at a NATO min- 
isterial in the UN General 
This spring Iceland’s Am- 
bassadors to London and to NATO in 
Paris 


Iceland has already 
level, and 
Assembly. 

were recalled for consultation 
and have remained in Revkjavik. Ice- 
land refused to participate in the At- 
lantic Congress in London, celebrating 
NATO's tenth anniversary, in protest 
British 


inside the 12-mile limit. In the Atlantic 


against constant naval action 
Council, meeting in Washington, Am- 
Hans G. 
that Iceland might not long remain a 
NATO if the British atti- 


tude did not change. The only hope 


bassador Andersen warned 


member of 


of setthkement now seems to be the UN 
Conference on maritime limits set for 
early 1960 in Geneva. 


THe ICELANDERS took time out from 


the election campaign to elect and 


consecrate a new bishop, former Profes- 
sor at the University of Iceland Sigur- 
bjérn Einarsson. He has long been one 


of the leading men of the Lutheran 


Church in Iceland and a 


renowned 
writer and preacher. 


JUNE 17 saw the celebration of the 


fifteenth anniversary of the Republic 


of Iceland, founded (or as the Ice- 


landers prefer to put it, re-established) 


in 1944. There were many good 


speeches in the familiar vein: high 


praise for material progress and im- 


proved conditions of living, but an 
appeal for greater moral strength and 


better citizenship. 


HISTORY 


KING 


way 


Nor- 
visited Stock. 


OLAV ofl 


holm, April 23-26, as 
guest of King Gustaf 
Adolf. The 
marked his first ofhcial 


occasion 
Visit to Sweden since 
ascending the Throne 

in the fall of 1957. 

On his arrival in the Swedish capital, 
accompanied by Foreign Minister Hal- 
vard Lange, King Olav was greeted by 
King Gustaf Adolf, other members of 


the Swedish royal family, as well as 
representatives of the Swedish Parlia- 
ment and Cabinet. Driving in an open 
carriage through the streets, the two 
Kings received rousing ovations. 


The 


Adolf’s gala dinner at the 


initial event was King Gustaf 
Stockholm 
Palace in honor of his Norwegian guest. 
Before departing, Olav V was guest of 
honor at a dinner in the Norwegian 
Embassy. In between, the King received 
members of the Diplomatic Corps and 
visited numerous institutions. 

THE NORWEGIAN GOVERNMENT has 


two new members. Gustav Sjaastad, 


Minister of Industry and Handicrafts 
since 1955, retired as of April 9, and 
Kjell Holter was named as his successor. 
At the 


Minister of 


same time, Gunna Braathen, 


Wages 


1955, was allowed to retire, and Gunnar 


and Prices since 
Boe was appointed to take over his post. 
The Wages 


Prices, Boe, 42, 


new Minister of and 


Dr. Gunnar has been 
Nor- 


University in 


Professor of Economics at the 


wegian ‘Technological 
Trondheim since 1956. During 1945-47 
he served successively as secretary to the 
Prime Minister, personal secretary to 
the Minister of \ffairs, and 


State Secretary in the Finance Ministry. 


Financial 
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Kjell Holter, 33, the new Industry 
Minister, is the youngest of the fifteen 
Cabinet members. After graduating in 
economics in 1950, he worked two years 
as an economic reporter. Since 1952, 
he has headed the Federation of Labor's 
Economic Office and served on numer- 
ous financial committees. 


THE NORWEGIAN 


PARLIAMENT, on 
\pril 27, approved a government pro- 
posal to sanction the stationing of two 
West German NATO's 


Northern Headquarters, 


officers at 
Command 
near Oslo, and to permit one Norwe- 
gian ofhcer to serve at NATO's Naval 
Planning Group in Schleswig-Holstein. 
I'welve of the 150 representatives voted 
against—the sole Communist, two Lib- 
erals, and nine Laborites. 


During a 3-hour debate, majority 


spokesmen emphasized that the ques- 


tion of stationing German officers at 


the Northern Command Headquarters 
Re- 
public’s membership in NATO, which 


the Norwegian Parliament approved in 


arose as a result of the Federal 


1954, by an overwhelming majority. 


IN A LONG-AWAITED decision, handed 
down April 8, the U.S. Court of Claims 
ruled that Norway has no valid claim 


against the United States in the 42- 


year-old Hannevig case. The case dates 
back to World War I and shortly there- 
after when USA _ requisitioned three 
shipyards and 18 ship construction con- 
tracts owned by a Norwegian subject, 
the late Christoffer Hannevig. For this, 
Norway $26 million, 


claimed about 


plus interest, in just compensation 
USA 
and Norway, ratified in 1948, the Court 


Under a convention between 


of Claims acted as Arbitral Tribunal 
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in the law suit. According to provisions, 
its decision can be appealed to the 
g. &. Court three 
months, but the Norwegian Govern- 


Supreme within 
ment subsequent to the decision de- 
cided not to appeal. 

In dismissing the claim for $16,255,- 
250 in just compensation for the con- 
struction contracts, the Court held that 
g of the 18 contracts involved did not ex- 
ist in fact on August 3, 1917, when they 
>. Ship- 
ping Board Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. that Mr. 
Hannevig had concluded verbal con- 


were requisitioned by the U. 


Norway contended 
tracts for building the ships at two of 
his three American yards. But the Court 
ruled that the contracts were not bind- 
had not 
started and Mr. Hannevig had made 


ing since construction been 


no payments at the time when they 
were requisitioned by USA. 

As to the 
volved in the suit, the Court held that 


other nine contracts in- 
no further payments were due. In its 
opinion, USA has settled all obliga- 
tions and the Norwegian claim relating 
to the requisitioned contracts is with- 
out legal basis. 

Norway also claimed $8,973,198.47, 
plus interest, for use of Mr. Hannevig's 
three shipyards. But according to the 
Court of Claims, the U. S. Fleet Corpo- 


ration the 


requisitioned only 


ships 


undet 


construction and 


the materials 
necessary for their completion, not the 
vards per se. 


THE Soviet 


UNION, in a note deliv- 
ered April 16, accused the Norwegian 
Government olf 
West 


allowing Norwegian territory to be used 


“vielding to the de- 


mands of 


German militarists by 


as munitions depot for the West Ger- 


man army.” In conclusion, Norway was 
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warned “to refrain from any move that 


might have grave consequences fon 


peace in Northern Europe.” The note 


came alter No! wegian government 
leaders, in the course of four talks with 
Ambassador M. G. Gribanov, 


had given a full and factual explanation 


Soviet 


of the policy on foreign bases, as well 
as Norway's views on Germany. 

Ihe text of the Soviet note, as well 
as a summary of the views exchanged 


during the Oslo discussions, were pub- 


lished in Pravda on April 19, not- 


withstanding the Soviet Ambassador's 
indication that his government did not 
want the exchange of views to be made 
public. Informed circles in Norway in- 
terpreted the Soviet move as an attempt 
to influence Norwegian public opinion 
on two proposals awaiting Parliament 
action. One called for sanctioning the 
admission of two West German officers 
to NATO's Northern Command Head- 
quarters, near Oslo. The other would 
permit Allied forces, including those of 
West Germany, to use defense installa- 
tions and stockpiles in Norway, in case 
ot war. 

Norway's reply to the Soviet note of 
\pril 16 was delivered on May 25. After 
referring to previous discussions in 
Oslo, in the course of which the Soviet 
full 


explanations of Norway's policy on for- 


Ambassador received and factual 
eign bases and its views on West Ger- 
many, the short reply declared: 


"7 me 


serves that 


Norwegian Government ob- 


the Soviet Government, in 
its note of April 16, states that it is 
exclusively moved by consideration for 
protecting peace in Europe, especially 
in Northern Europe, and by considera- 


tion for relations 


the good neighbor 
between Norway and the Soviet Union. 


The Norwegian Government will not 
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omit to remark that it is an important 
link in the development of such good 
both 


neighbor relations fot 


sides to 
have a correct understanding and to 
give a correct presentation of each 
other's positions on issues about which 


there is a difference of opinion.” 


Reports trom North Norway indicate 
that the 1959 cod fisheries in the Lofo- 
fish 
earnings than in several years, 
despite record low participation. The 
called off April 
24, marking the departure of inspectors 


ten waters produced more 


and 
bette 


season was officially 
and fishermen alike. Between 9,000 and 
10,000 fishermen took part in this year’s 
ventures on the Lofoten banks, spawn- 
ing grounds of the mature Arctic cod. 

The 


which 


total catch was tons, 


145177 
exceeded the 1958 quantity by 


about 11,000 tons. Largest landings 
were made by vessels operating out of 
Honningsvag and Svolver. First-hand 
value of the catch is estimated at some 
{4 million kroner. Earnings per fisher- 
man for the g-month season ranged 


from 4,000 to 8,000 kroner. 


\ccording to the Tromso newspaper 


Nordlys, the result was fairly satisfac- 
iory. Fishermen using jigs and hand 
lines did especially well. For a while, 
though, rough weather forced vessels 


to stay in port many days on end. 
Storms also caused extensive loss of gear 


and heavy wear and tear as well. 


at Sokkel- 
North 
the sea by 
May. Nine of 


occupants perished, and the 


Five OF THE SEVEN homes 
vik, in the Nordreisa district of 


Norway, into 


were swept 
an earth slide in early 
the 23 
other residents lost all of their worldly 


possessions. 
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DELEGATES to the Norwegian Labor 
held in 
Oslo from May 7 through May 9, heard 
Foreign Minister Halvard Lange give 


Party's national convention, 


a comprehensive report on the nation’s 
foreign and defense policies. After a 
calm debate, delegates unanimously 
adopted a 5-point statement which, in 
effect; backed the foreign and defense 
policies advocated by the Labor cabi- 


net. 


\r THE INVITATION of Ethiopia and 


Italy, the Norwegian Government in 
late Spring appointed Provincial Gov- 
ernor Trvygve Lie to aid in drafting a 
mandate for the 3-member arbitration 
board which is charged with delineating 
the final frontier between Ethiopia and 
Somalia, formerly Italian Somaliland. 

DHE 650TH ANNIVERSARY of Vardohus 
Fortress, Norway's easternmost outpost 
in the arctic province of Finnmark, was 


marked 


exhibition and festivities lasting from 


this summer with a regional 


july 1 to August 2. The biggest event 


took place on July 26, when King Olay 


and Princess Astrid visited Vardo. 


The Vardo exhibition depicted the 


history of Vardohus Fortress and the 


local state church, as well as stages in 


provincial developments through the 


centuries. 


The second major section of the 


jubilee exhibition covered provincial 


industries, mainly shipping, fisheries 


and agriculture, including an interest- 


ing collection the main 


illustrating 
pursuits of Norway's nomadic Lapps— 
A/S 
Sydvaranger, Norway's largest iron ore 


reindeer herding and handicrafts. 


producer and the only big-scale enter- 
prise in Finnmark, had a section of 
its own. 
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THE MUCH DEBATED 
question of introduc- 
ing mandatory retire- 
ment pensions in 
Sweden, as a comple- 
ment to the basic 
old-age payments, was 
decided upon May 14 


SWEDEN ......: 


the 


the Swedish 


Government's 


Riksdag approved 


plan. The reform, one of the biggest 


and most important in modern 


Sweden's welfare policy, was put 


through in the Lower House by the 
narrowest possible margin, 115 to 114. 
In favor of the plan were 110 Social 
The 


the Conservatives, the Lib- 


Democrats and five Communists. 


Opposit ion 


erals, and the Center party—also 


mustered 115 votes. The tie was broken, 
however, by Thure Kénigson, a membe1 
of the Liberal group, who carried 
through his earlie expressed decision 
to table his vote. If he had not done 
so, and followed the party line-up, the 
voting would have resulted in 115 to 
would have become neces- 


the 


115, and it 


sary to determine outcome by a 


drawing of lots. In the Upper House, 


where the Social Democrats have a 


comfortable margin, the vote was 8o 


to 69. The reform becomes effective 


January 1, 1960. 


The voting in the Lower House was 
preceded by two days of intense debate, 
with addresses by Prime Minister Tage 
Erlander and other party leaders. Mr. 
worker from 


Konigson, a shipyard 


Gothenburg, explained his action by 


saving that while the Liberal party's 


pension plan appealed to him the most, 
it had no chance of being realized, and 
therefore he would neither stand in the 
way of the Government plan, nor did 
he wish to take a positive responsibility 
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for it. Bertil Ohlin, head of the Liberal 
party, admitted that Mr. Kénigson had 
the indisputable right to table his vote, 


but 


that in this case he 


failed in his 
that Lib- 
erals in no way felt responsible for his 
Mr. 


wards that 


duty 


to the voters, and the 


action. Konigson declared after- 


he intends to remain with 
the party. 


The opposition parties, having advo- 


cated 


more liberal and voluntary 


SVS- 
tems for supplementary 
taken 


the 


pensions, 


appeared to have 


somewhat 


different attitudes after final de- 


cision by the Riksdag. 
lives that 


The Conserva- 
intend to 

the 
plan, while the Liberals and the Cente 


announced they 


strive for certain changes in 


new 


party stated that they prefer to bide 
Mr. Ohlin 


the reform was carried through with 


their time. regretted that 
so small a majority, without any regard 
for the opinion of the large minority. 
said he was dissatis- 


Premier Erlander 


hed 


pension question had not been reached 


that a unanimity in the 


greater 
in the Riksdag. At the same time he 
expressed the hope that the entire 


the around 


nation in end will rally 
this reform, of such importance to the 
security of so many citizens. 

The first supplementary pensions will 
be paid out to those who in 1963 be- 
come 67 years old, while the first full 
pensions will be reached in 1981. In- 
cluding the basic old-age payments, the 
average pensions will then amount to 
65 per cent of the income during the 
wage or salary earner’s fifteen best years. 
For people in lower income groups, the 
average percentage will be even higher, 
or up to 8o per cent of the best years’ 
income. The premiums are to be paid 
by the employers, who will have to 


negotiate with their employees on how 
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these payments will affect 


wages Ol 
salaries. In the case of farmers and other 
self-employed persons, participation in 
the public pensions system will be 
voluntary. 

The premiums start at 3 per cent of 
wages and salaries between 4,000 and 
30,000 kronor, and subsequently rise 
The 


been set 


to a maximum of 10 per cent. 
standard 


at 67 


retirement age has 
years, but the new scheme pro- 
vides for retirement at other ages be- 
tween 63 and 70, with corresponding 
reductions or increases in the pensions 
then to be paid out. The permanent 
value of the pension is guaranteed by 
an index regulation. Including interest, 
a pension fund will be created which 
is estimated to million 
kronor by 1964. It will be split into 


three separate funds, each administered 


reach },700 


by its own board, on which the Govern- 
ment, the municipalities, employers, 
employees, and other groups will be 
represented. 


AN IMPORTANT STEP on the road to- 
ward the creation of a common Nordic 
market was taken at a meeting of the 
Nordic Economic Cooperation Com- 
Helsinki in May. The 


“green light” was then given for the 


mittee in late 
final debate which took place at the 
Ministers’ Meeting this summer and in 
the Nordic 
Concessions on the part of Sweden 


the committee of Council. 
opened the way for an understanding 
in Helsinki. agrees that 
the other three Nordic countries—Den- 
mark, Norway, and Finland—be granted 


Sweden now 


eight to twelve years to adapt to a 
Nordic freedom from duties those in- 
dustries especially susceptible to foreign 
competition. 


Sweden, on the other 


hand, is prepared to level its import 
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customs as soon as the reform has been 
decided upon. In principle, the agree- 
ment now is applicable for ninety-two 
per cent of the common trade. Further 
negotiations will be held regarding the 
matter of including agricultural and 
fishing products. 

Though Sweden is aware that a 
Nordic common market does not create 
as big chances for foreign trade as a 
European free trade area, great signifi- 
attached to its 


cance is nevertheless 


realization. Foreign trade is of enor- 


mous importance to all the Nordic 


countries. ‘Together, their share in 


world trade amounts to four or five 


per cent, while their combined popu- 
lation is only 0.75 per cent of the 


total. A 


expansion in the Nordic countries must 


world’s continued economic 
be based on the natural resources that 


hitherto have formed the foundation 
of their exports. In the long run, how- 
ever, it will be necessary to exploit the 
expansion possibilities for finished in- 
dustrial products. An increased spe- 
cialization will demand access to bigger 
markets and more capital, as well as 
facilities and crafts- 


greater research 


manship. 


\ Nordic 


mean an increase in the number of po- 


common market would 
tential buyers of from three to six times 


as many as now. It will facilitate the 
specialization and concentration neces- 
sary to create a strongly competitive 
production on the European market. 
It makes possible a manufacturing co- 
operation among the Nordic countries 
and aids them in shaping a common 
front and in maintaining their mutual 
interests more effectively. From the 
Swedish side it is also emphasized that a 
Nordic common market would mean a 


considerable trade fusion. Regarded as 
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a unit, the Nordic countries comprise 
one of the most important markets in 
the world. From the European Com- 
mon Market area as a whole—compris- 
ing West Germany, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxem- 
Nordic 1955 


imported goods and articles valued at 


bourg—the countries in 
$1,550 million, while Great Britain’s 
imports were worth $1,200 million. The 
North is a bigger customer of the Com- 
Market the United 


States and Canada together. England 


mon area than 
exports more to Scandinavia than to 
Australia, the United States, and the 
Benelux countries. 

A positive decision about a Nordic 
common market is regarded as being 
neutralize certain of the 
the 
Common Market. This does not mean, 


the 


able to un- 


favorable effects of European 


however, that interest in a Euro- 
pean free trade area has abated in the 
North. Great 


reportedly agreeing in principle on the 


Britain and Sweden are 


general outlines for a smaller free trade 
area as a parallel group to the European 
Common Market. The new plan was 
said to aim at 


including Norway, 


Denmark, Portugal, Switzerland and 
\ustria, in addition to England and 
Sweden. Its goal is to reduce tariffs by 
twenty per cent before July 1, 1960, 
which would correspond to the free 
trade among 


Market 


the European Common 


countries. 


STOCKHOLM in July was the scene of 
two conferences on the ministerial level, 
which will have far-reaching effect on 
the trade-political development in 
Scandinavia as well as in Europe. These 
meetings were a direct outcome of the 
session of experts held in Saltsjébaden, 


near Stockholm, at the beginning of 
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june by representatives of the so-called 
“Outer Seven’’—Great Britain, Switzer- 
land, Austria, Portugal, Norway, Den- 
mark, and Sweden. A plan was then 
agreed upon by which these seven coun- 
tries within ten years would be made 
into a trading area with free passage 
of goods across the various frontiers 
and boundaries. 

What the countries of the North first 
and foremost had to agree on was 
whether the proposed Nordic Customs 
Union would be needed as a comple- 
ment to the seven-country plan and, if 
so, how it might be best geared to it. The 
seven-state plan is not intended to com- 
pete with the free trade already inaugu- 
the Six’’—West Ger- 
many, France, Italy, Belgium, the Neth- 


rated by “Inne 
erlands, and Luxembourg. Its goal is 


rather to eliminate trade barriers be- 
tween all the seventeen member nations 
of the OEEC. The Saltsj6baden negoti- 
ations were conducted in a spirit of the 
greatest possible unanimity and consid- 
eration, and the chances of reaching 
constructive decisions in 


fruitful and 


July were considered good. 


Dr. YNGVE BRILIOTH, Archbishop of 
Primate of Sweden's 
State Church 
1958, died April 27 
pital. Both scholar and churchman, Dr. 


Uppsala and 


Lutheran from 1950 to 


in an Uppsala hos- 


srilioth played an important role in 


furthering the ecumenical church 


movement. In this work he was for 


many vears associated with his father- 


in-law, the late Archbishop Nathan 


Séderblom, who was an early champion 
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of Christian unity and won the Nobel 
1954 Dr. 
Brilioth led the Swedish delegation to 


Peace Prize in 1930. In 


the second general assembly of the 
World Council of Churches in Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 

of the In- 
the 


THE 150TH ANNIVERSARY 


strument of Government, oldest 


written Constitution still in force in 
Europe, was observed on May go with 
a ceremony in the Hall of the Realm in 
the Royal Palace in Stockholm in the 
presence of King Gustaf VI Adolf and 
his family, members of the two cham- 
bers of the Riksdag, provincial gover- 
the 


representatives of business and industry 


nors, bishops of state church, 
and of the popular movements, as well 
as guests from the neighboring Scandi- 
countries. Addresses de- 
the King, 


and 


navian were 


Prime Ministe1 


John 


Chamber. Set 


livered by 


lage Erlander, Bergvall, 


speaker of the First 


Svanholm, noted tenor and director of 
the Royal Opera in Stockholm, was 
number of while 


heard in a songs, 


furnished by the 


The 


ovel 


music was opera 


orchestra. entire ceremony was 


broadcast both radio and televi- 
sion. In the evening, the monarch gave 
a dinner at the Drottningholm Palace, 
near the capital. Special patriotic pro- 


held in the country’s 


booklet 


interesting data on 


erams were 


schools, where a was distrib- 
the 
The 
the 


minting of 500,000 jubilee five kronor 


uted, giving 


origin of the historic document. 


occasion was further marked by 


silver coins. 
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The Waving Rye. 
JENSEN. The 
Foundation. New 
Price $2.50. 

In this country Denmark's 
tinguished 20th-century man of letters, 
Johannes V. Jensen (1873-1950), has been 
that 
Darwinian epic The Long Journey 


By JoHANNes V. 
American-Scandinavian 
153 pp. 


York. 


1959. 


most dis- 


known, when at all, for lumbering 
(1908- 
1921) and “Memphis Station,” a poem aris- 
America visit when rain 
dark 


city in 


ing from an early 
the 
and 


earth “with a idiotic 


this 


scourged 
energy” sphinxless 
Tennessee epitomized all worldly vulgarity 
to the young writer. 

Now, fifteen years after he received the 
Nobel Prize a neat little volume appears, 
view of ability, 


first 


our 
the 


enlarging Jensen's 


offering for time in English a 
collection of those prose sketches which he 
“myths.” the 


chiefly on 


called Jensen wrote in 
150 of 


Far Eastern subjects or 


them, 
the 

that 
Jutland where Jensen spent his childhood. 


neighborhood of 
nature and 


people of Himmerland, section of 
The fourteen myths of this volume cover a 
career, trom “Danse 
1901, to “The Windmill,” in 


1941. Some, perhaps all, appeared earlier 


broad span of his 


Macabre,” in 


in such magazines as The London Mercury 
and the now defunct Life Letters. 
Professor C. A. Bodelsen, of the University 
of Copenhagen, is the 


and 


responsible for 
admirably cohesive selection and shares the 
translational task with Lydia Cranfield (2) 
and Ronald Bathgate (10). On the whole 
the translations are idiomatic and as viva- 
cious as the original. Mr. Bathgate insinu- 
internal 


the title story, as well as ears of corn into 


ates some unnecessary rimes into 
But the alien corn 
should not be attributed to the ineptitude 
“Corn” tor 


“grain” is simply one of those Anglicisms 


the field of waving rye. 
or whimsy of Danish farming. 


that continue to give Scandinavian transla- 
tions into English a somewhat provincial 
tone. 
“Leave out the plot,” Jensen 
“concentrate on those short flashes of the 


wrote; 


essences of things that illuminate man and 
time, and you have myth rhe term 
“myth” is in such dubious repute, or at 
least suspended utility, that I doubt Jensen 
would use it today; it is even perplexing 
that he applied at all, to a plotless genre, 
a term which, in Aristotelian usage, means 
plot or narrative structure. Possibly Jensen 


had 


intent was to ignore random particulars 


entelechy in mind. In any case, his 


and localizing action in order to strike at 
Now 


scrious 


the heart of the universal. the omis 
burden on 
character, language, philosophical insight, 
forth. The burden is always 
sustained, the sketch kind 


of floating island in a sea of generality. 


sion of plot puts a 


and so not 
and becomes a 

At best, however, the result is the subtle 
characterization of “A, the 
folktale “The Windmill;” the 
Wry “Did They Catch the 
reminds much of 


Conradsen;” 
horror of 
allegory ol 

Ferry?” which one so 
FE. M. Forster; or the frequent sensuous 
delight which is exemplified in the “hot, 
silent suffocation” of “Yellow Tulips.” Per- 
haps “Potowatomi’s Daughter” is the best 
fable of Jensen’s own belief, for in it what 
appears to be the enchanting head of an 
Indian maiden half submerged in twilight 
Illinois waters turns out to belong to a 
muskrat. The 
materialism—or1 lo Jensen 
the myth, the the material, 


in a full realization of the world we live in, 


myth yields to Jensen's 


does it really? 


magic, lay in 


and not on some spurious fringe of things. 
\s the autobiographical myth “The Banks 
of Life” “Any 


other conjectured forms of existence are 


puts it: strivings towards 
caused by a blunted, artificial, and hardened 
relationship to the world about us.” 

I do not suggest that Jensen should have 
been a mystic, but it is odd and disturbing 
that loving life so much, he was unable to 
convey more of it into these prose-poems. 
And yet what is missing in force and move 
ment is partially compensated for in neat 
contrivance and charm. 

In any case, Jensen deserves to be better 
known, and gratitude should be expressed 
to the Council of Curope for this the first 
volume published under its auspices, in an 
effort to 


literatures of the lesser known European 


give wider dissemination to the 
languages. 
RicHarp B. VowLes 


University of Florida 
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The Art of Beowulf. By Artuur Gr- 
CHRIST Bropeur. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1959. 283 pp. Price $4.50. 

In recognition of Professor Brodeur’s 
many years of service at the University of 


California, its press has published an im- 


book of 
than one of his masterpieces of philological 
the latter 
remembers his translation of an 


portant literary criticism rather 


scholarship. In category one 
Icelandic 
classic, The Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson, 
but that was published by The American 
Scandinavian Foundation in 1916, has since 
gone into several editions, and is still the 
standard The Prose Edda in 


countries where English and Icelandic are 


treatise on 
not the spoken languages. 

Is the first of the four great British epics, 
Beowulf, 


compilation of history 


not merely a 
folklore for 


theses which 


a work of art, and 
ind 
and write 


scholars to dissect 


will win them a professor’s chair in our 
Dr. 
emphatic and brilliant yes. In this book he 
the the 
author, especially in the employment of 


universities? Brodeur’s answer is an 


describes art of now unknown 


variations—refrains repeated in new words 


and also in his diction and choice of 


melodious words, in his structure and 
unity, his design, his setting of the action, 
his episodes and digressions, his anticipa 
indeed his irony. Dr 
feel Beowulf 
can be placed on the same shelf as Paradise 


Lost. 


Glad ofer grundas, gaest yrre cwom, and 


tion, contrasts, and 


Brodeur’s readers now that 


hundreds of other lines send thrills down 


Yet, whimsically enough, 
Anglo 


Beowulf 


my spinal cord. 
for me the most thrilling lines in 


Saxon poetry are not found in 
but in Widsith: 
Hrodwulf & 
Sibbe 
The 


clusion, “controls the threads of his design 


Hrodgar heoldon lengest 


aetsomme, suhtor faedran. 


poet,” says Dr. Brodeur in con 
admirably, and weaves them into a magni 
ficent whole.” 

Dr. Brodeur has proved that he is him 
self a creative artist in belles lettres as well 
One 


some American novels published under a 


as a meticulous scholar. wonders if 
nom de plume are not really the work of 
Arthur Gilchrist Brodeur! 


H.G.L. 
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Norway-Sweden: Union, Disunion, 
and Scandinavian Integration. By Ray- 
MOND E. Linpcren. Princeton Uniwersity 
Press. Princeton, N. J. 1959. 298 pp. Price 
$5.00. 

The 
Political 


Research 


Institutions at 


World 
Univer- 


Center for on 
Princeton 
sity has been in existence only a compara- 
tively few vears but it already has a number 
of publications of signal importance to its 
credit. Among these, Political Community 
the North Atlantic Area (1957), a 


joint work by several historians and politi 


and 


cal scientists, probed deeply into the prob- 
lems of international integration and the 
conditions requisite for the establishment 
ot a that 
is, a region in which war between the vari 


so-called “security community”, 
ous states is well-nigh impossible and where 
disputes are setuled by peaceful means. One 
of the authors of was Professor 
Raymond E. Lindgren, Chairman of the 


Department of History at Occidental Col 


that study 


lege, whose contribution was mainly based 
on his researches in Norwegian-Swedish in 
book he takes 
theme up for full and detailed discussion, 
the 


tegration; in his new this 


background, 
the 


against actual historical 


and applies the findings of former 
volume. 

Dr. the 
problem: Why was it that while joined in 


a union from 1814 to 1905 the 


Lindgren addresses himself to 
Swedish and 
Norwegian peoples were constantly bicker 
did make 
advance toward integration? 
that had _ the 


solved than the two countries moved at an 


ing and not any 


appreciable 
And why is it 
no sooner union been dis 
integration in 
the 


Scandinavian states, toward the creation of 


acce lerating pace toward 


many fields and, together with other 


what might be called a Northern “security 
community’? 

In the opening chapters Dr. Lindgren 
describes the formation of the Norwegian 
Swedish union and _ sketches in political 
developments down to the year 1902. The 
subsequent section is based on much origi 
nal research carried out by Dr. Lindgren 
during extended stays in Scandinavia as a 
Fulbright scholar and a Gustaf V Fellow of 
The 


Ihe last few years of the union, its demise 
in 1905, the Karlstad conference, and the 


American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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negotiations leading up to the North Sea 
and Integrity Treaties are 
detail; the author 
balanced of the 
years 


described in 
offers a_ well- 
men and events 
but above all a 
thoughtful analysis of the forces working 


some 
account 
of these crucial 
for and against disruption in a_ political 
situation of this kind, (although the role of 
been dealt with 


nationalism might have 


at greater length). 
book considers and provides insights to the 
process of growing Scandinavian integra 
tion and expanded cooperation of the last 
half-century, ranging from the beginnings 
during World War I and the 


period to the very considerable progress 


inter-wal 


achieved since 1945. 

To students of political integration the 
history of Sweden and Norway during th« 
last 150 years is instructive and illuminating 
to a very high degree. The problems that 
arose, perhaps especially those that failed 
of solution, are indeed worthy of study and 
reflection since they in a general way are 
related to the hard choices and the seem 
ingly insuperable difficulties which, on a 
large! 
world. 


scale, are today facing the entire 
This first English-language treatise 
on the Norwegian-Swedish union, from the 
viewpoint of political integration, and the 
earlier volume embodying the findings of 
Princeton research 


the larger project as 


well, ought therefore to be widely read. 


Frik J. Frus 


Caribbean HaKon 


Symphony. By 
Morne. Translated by Maurice Michael. 


Roy Publishers. New York. 1958. 
photographs. 206 pp. Price $4.75. 


With 


The trouble with many writers of travel 
adventures today 
that by 
Managua, 


is that they seem to be 
lieve merely whispering Hong 
kong, New Delhi, or Durban, 
readers will flock around them, clamoring 
“Tell us, tell us.” 


to forget 


They sometimes appear 
that daily expanding air travel 
gradually shrinks ou world, 
that they must provide more lasting 
stuff than the standard pattern of “derring- 
do”in order 

The Swedish 
author, happily provides the reader with 


once so vast 
and 


to attract an audience 


current volume, by a 


The last part of the 
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substantial glimpses into the history, cul- 
ture, and political life of the Latin 
American countries he _ visits—Venezuela, 
Panama, Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and Gua 
temala—in addition Mr. Morne 
stylist; he makes his adventures 
a contribution to literature, in addition 
to preserting us with a series of dramatic 
and spine-chilling experiences. His char- 


to which 


is a born 


acters, especially the Norwegian planter, 
Bernard Knutsen, and the Negro guide 
Gideon, all life, thus adding 
greatly to the pleasure and value of a 
travel book 
one 


come to 


than 
attaches to works bear- 


that is so much 


more 
what usually 
ing this label. 


Hotcer LuNpBERGH 


The Spettecake Holiday. By Epitu 
Unnerstap. Translated from the Swed- 
ish by Inger Boye. Illustrated by Iben 
Clante. Macmillan. New York. 1958. 
211 pp. Price $3.00. 

Little 
gloomy 


Pelle-Géran has a lonely and 
time of it in Stockholm, for his 
father is and his beloved 
mother is in the hospital. So it is decided 


always busy 


that the boy spend the summer with his 
Skane. Off he 
promises the 


grandmother on a farm in 
first he 
real Scanian spettecake if he makes his 
mother well. He little distant cou- 


sin, an orphaned girl, form a firm and 


goes but doctor a 


and a 


fast friendship, and enjoy to their hearts’ 
content the happy, carefree, and healthy 
life in the country. There are animals to 
play with, and between games around the 
courtvard and excursions into 


hills, the 
running 


unknown 

find 
brook 
Pelle-Géran’s mother 


children 
fast as the 


woods and two 


time away as 


in which they swim. 
comes to Skane to col 
Stock 


and Grandma have 


recovers, and even 
lect him. He 
holm, but not until he 


returns with her to 
jointly toiled in the 


spettecake, 


making of a gigantic 
which he triumphantly, and 
gratefully, brings back to the doctor. Mrs 
Unnerstad’s style is bright and crisp, and 


her understanding of children is 


warm 
makes a 
pleasant book, further enhanced by Iben 
Clante’s 


and genuine. The combination 
illustrations. 


Hoicer LUNDBERGH 





BOOKS 





The Icicle and the Sun. By WiLuiAM 
Sansom. Reynal. New York. 1959. 159 
pp. including index. With map and 
sixteen photographs. Price $3.95. 


\ brilliant and imaginative British write1 
has made a swing through Denmark, Nor- 
Finland and come up 
with a book as modest in size as it is packed 
with 


way, and Sweden 


information and impressions. Mr. 
Sansom has an open and unbiased eye, an 
ear metaphorically on the ground at all 
times, his thumb on the pulse of the people 
he is currently and un- 
prejudiced spirit, a love for the picturesque 
and unusual, respect for the 


uncommon color 


visiting, a warm 


and a 
The 


past, 
stvle of and beauty. 
result is a series of sketches, enchanting 
memorable, individual 
slant on the peoples, mores, and scenery of 
the North. A a sprinkling of 
good photographs add to the charm of a 


superb travel book. 


which give a highly 


map and 
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The Scandinavian Element in French 
and Norman. A Study of the Influence 
of the Scandinavian Languages on the 
French from the Tenth Century to the 
Present. By RatpH Paut pe Goros. 
Bookman Associates. New York., 1958. 
168 pp. Price $4.00. 


This is a fine study made by a man who 
obviously masters both Romance and Ger- 
manic, Old French and Old Danish. His 
work is divided in two parts: The Compara- 
tive Phonology of Old Danish 
Romance of Northwestern the 
late 10th Century, and a Lexicon of French 
and Norman Words of Scandinavian Origin 
comprising 301 items. There 
French and Norman, 
other of the Scandinavian words. 
named 


and the 


France in 


are two iIn- 
the 
In the last- 
few misprints 
mostly in accent marks, thus béglina should 


be -lina 


dices, one of the 


index there are a 
and text, likewise 
flottamad-r 
hviting-r 
Finally 


grunn and 


both in index 
should be 


should be 


flottamad-r and 


hviting- viking-r 


and 


should be viking-r. grunn, grunn-r 


should be 
and text. 


grunn-r both in index 


STEFAN EINARSSON 


When answering advertisements, 


please menti 


A critical biography, 
giving, for the first time, 


the facts of 


the composer’s life 


JEAN 
SIBELIUS 


by HAROLD E. 
JOHNSON 


When Jean Sibelius died in 1957, he had 
become so much a national symbol 
Finland that it was all but impossible to 
get at the truth about him. Harold E. 
Johnson spent two years in Finland pa- 
tiently going behind the legends and 
my stifications to get at the facts. 

‘Some may call this a “debunking” 
book. Actually, it is a straightforward 
account of Sibelius’s long life and a fresh, 
completely informed estimate of his 
probable position in the future of music. 

It reveals the fascinating man behind 
the mask and it will long remain the only 
credible source of information about a 
distinguished composer W hose fate it was 
to be dehumanized and deified in his own 
lifetime. 


16 illustrations in halftone 


$5.00 at most bookstores 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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THE 
BOOK NOTES 


A Diplomatic History of Europe Since 
Albrecht- 
Carri¢é is an excellent, detailed as well as 


the Congress of Vienna by René 


comprehensive, survey of European diplo- 
macy and politics during the last 150 years. 
With increasing attention being given the 
history, the 


study of diplomatic present 


volume is a welcome addition to the litera- 
ture on the subject since it not only serves 
to make the 


with the political history of the period but 


reader thoroughly familiar 
also relates diplomacy to economic, social 
and other developments. In some ways the 
successor to the volumes of Professor R. B. 
Mowat, this work hews to an equally high 
standard and deserves to be widely read, 
and not only as a text in history and inter 
national relations courses. 
Scandinavian 
fully, the 


events in the 


diplomatic history of the 


countries is not dealt with very 


most important men and 
North are discussed and placed in their 
setting. The author, 
History at Barnard 


College, has published a number of books 


over-all European 


who is Professor of 
in the field of European history. (Harper 


& Bros. 1958. 736 pp. Price $7.50). 


The 


Bay is an important and systematic study 


Structure of Freedom by Christian 


of human liberty, in all its various aspects 
full 


penetrating discussion of the entire prob- 


and ramifications. Providing a and 


lem of individual freedom in = modern 


Western society, the book is a significant 
and original contribution, which takes into 
account recent findings in phychology and 
is built on facts and theories from several 
major disciplines. The author deals in 
cisively with the different concepts of free 
dom, with behavioral theory and research, 
and with the political applications of his 
own general theory of freedom. Mr. Bay 
Social Re 


University of 


has taught at the Institute for 
Oslo 
He was a Fellow at the 


search in and at the 


California. Center 
Behavioral 
1954-55. 


119 pp. 


for Advanced Study in the 
Stanford University in 


1958. 


Sciences at 
(Stanford University Press. 
Price $7.50). 


Although the 
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Both beginning and advanced students 
of the Finnish language will find that 
Professor John B. Olli’s recently published 
textbook conciseness with 
prehensiveness and clear presentation. En- 
titled Fundamentals of Finnish Grammar, 
the book deals fully with sound patterns, 
structural patterns and syntax, and also 
includes Erglish-Finnish and Finnish-Eng- 
lish vocabularies. Dr. Olli is Lecturer in 
Finnish at Columbia University and As- 
Professor of German in the Col- 
lege of the City of New York. (Northland 
Press. 1958. 199 pp. Price $3.50). 


combines com- 


sociate 


Whaling Peter Freuchen 
splendid adventure tale for boys, vivid 
with the sights, and of a 
whaler’s life. This story of a Danish boy 
taking part in a whaling expedition to 


Boy by is a 


sounds action 


the Arctic is to some extent based on the 


author’s own life and is unique in its 
authenticity and its atmosphere, and as 
such this posthumously published book is 
bound to have a tremendous appeal to 
and teen-agers. The illustrations by 
Leonard Everett Fisher are first-rate. (G. 
P. Putnam's 1958. 127 pp. 


$2.75). 


boys 


Sons. Price 


Hjalmar Rutzebeck, a native of Denmark 
but now a resident of California, draws in 
part on his own experiences in his most 
book, tale of 
great adventure and salty humor. (Pageant 
Press. 1957. 182 pp- $3.00). The 


story deals with a Danish seaman, a rugged 


recent Sailor with a Gun, a 


Price 


individualist, who joins the U.S. Army and 
\laska, where he 
both the elements of 
Army regulations. Mr. 
Rutzebeck is also the author of four auto 


is stationed in pits his 
resources 


nature 


against 
and the 


biographical works, the last of which was 
Mad Sea 


One of the most recently published vol 
umes in the “Lands and Peoples” series 
is devoted to Denmark and provides a 
lively and well rounded description of the 
country within a relatively small compass. 
Entitled The Land and People of Den- 
Regi 
nald Spink and includes a brief account 


mark, the book has been written by 





MUSIC 


of the country’s history, descriptions of 
Copenhagen and the provinces and _ sec- 
tions on aspects of Danish life and on 
social and There are 
also chapters on the Faroe Islands and 
Greenland. The illustrated with 
four color plates and a number of photo- 
graphs in 

1957. 88 pp 


economic progress. 


book is 


black-and-white. 
Price $1.50). 


(Macmillan. 


Students of Icelandic literature will wel- 


come the news that Sigurdur Nordal’s im- 
portant Hrafnkels 
translated 


monograph on saga 


Freysgoda has been 


into Eng 
lish by R. George Thomas and published 
by the University of Wales Press. Already 
a Classic of literary scholarship, this study 
the 


its 


with 
Hrafnkatla, 


and 


deals historical truthfulness of 


sources, its composition 
the 


There is also a final 


method of char- 


narration and 
acters appearing in it. 
chapter on “Findings and Conclusions”. 


(Cardiff. 1958. 75 pp. Price 7/6). 


South Norway, the fifth and last volume 
Frank Noel 


gional histories, was completed 


of Commander Stagg’s  re- 
just be 
fore his death. Like its predecessors the 
book presents a fascinating blend of his- 
tory and geography tells of many 
great events, of curious happenings and 
of men and women who loom large in 
Norwegian annals. The districts surveyed 
both in time and space are Vestfold, Bus- 
kerud, Telemark, Agder and Rogaland. 
Ihe numerous photographs have 
carefully 


and 


been 
and form an attractive 
supplement to the text. (Macmillan. 1958. 


232 pp. Price $5.75). 


selected 


The story of Alfred Nobel is retold for 
young people in Dynamite and Peace by 
Edith Patterson Meyer. (Little, 
1958. 298 pp. $3.50). In 


and dramatic biography 


Brown. 


Price this very 


human the 


not only adheres to the facts but has 


au- 
thor 


succeeded in drawing a lively and 


many- 


faceted picture of a brilliant in 


business 


man 


several fields, as inventor, man, 


idealist, and 


internationalist. 


NOTES 


taken 
international 


Sweden has 


a decided place in 
the 


musical with 
Stock 
Blom 


Harry 


limelight 
the premiére this past May at the 
holm Royal Opera of Karl-Birger 
dahl’s 


Martinson. 


{niara to a libretto by 


with the plight ol 
earthlings lost among the stars in 


Dealing 


a space 
ship, following escape from atomic devasta 
tion of the earth, Blomdahl’s opera made 
an enormous impression on press and pub 
lic, not merely by 


virtue of its unusual 


the 
made by the composer of every rhetorical 


subject matter, but because of use 


dramatic device in the armory of contempo 


rary music, including specially taped 


the 
Stockholm 
international 


electronic effects. Aniara 


was one ol 


major this vear’s 
attracted 
Stockholm 
Edinburgh Festival 


Blomdahl's 


highlights of 
has 
The 
the 
its production of 


Festival and 
attention. 


traveled to 


Opera also 
with 
remarkable 


stage work. 


\ number of major new recordings of 
Swedish works ap 
Stockholm the Swedish 
Society Discofil label and can be expected 


to be 


contemporary have 


peared in on 


issued here by Westminstet 
during the coming 
Blomdahl’s Third (“Facets”), 
Gunnar de Frumerie’s Trio No. 2 for Piano 
and Strings, Erland Koch's Nordic 
Capriccio, Ingvar Lidholm’s remarkable 
Ritornell for Orchestra, Nystroem’s 
Sinfonia ‘Cello Or 
Rosenberg’s Marionettes 
Overture. From the pen of Johan Helmich 


Roman, Swedish contemporary of Handel, 


over 


year. These include 


Symphony 
von 


Gosta 


Concertante for 


and 


chestra, Hilding 


Discofil offers the charming Drottningholm 
Music—all told a 
which we look 
the Westminster 
that 


remarkable harvest to 


can here via 


forward over 
label. It is rather a shame 
American outlet the 
commercial recording issued by the Swedish 


Radio. 


no yet exists for 


Davip Hatt 
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Food and Fun in Copenhagen 
Around-the-clock fun, day of the 
week, awaits visitors to Denmark this year, 


every 


when, for the first time, all of gay Copen- 
hagen’s 32 night clubs will keep open until 
five o'clock in the morning. 


Five a.m. is 


also the time restaurants open up for 
breakfast batch of fresh, real 


Danish “Danish” pastry to help you start 


with a new 


the day all over again. 
fluffy Danish 
purest and 


(Note: light and 
“Danish” is made of the 


most delicate ingredients; no 
cement allowed.) 

What about sleep? The Danes feel that 
with so much going on in the way of music, 
drama, and arts in addition to the normal 
gaiety of Copenhagen, sleep is something 
to catch while you're 


up on visiting the 


next country 


SAS-API 
\ new 


{ccord 


agreement, 


tn Joint Atr-Sea 


air-sea designed to 


bring savings to the round-the-world 


traveler, has been announced 


jointly by 


System, Inc. 


Airlines and 


President 


Scandinavian 
American Lines. 
The agreement is the first globe-circling 


arrangement travel in 


negotiated in the 
dustry, and through it passengers using the 
two carriers will save upwards of $300, 
depending on the itinerary and the class 


The 


President 


of transportation chosen. agreement 
provides that 


will 


American Lines 
California, 
Hawaii and Orient ports, including Yoko 
hama, Kobe, Manila and Hong Kong. SAS 
will transport travelers the rest of the way 
around the world. 

SAS serves 85 


five 


carry between 


passengers 


cities, in 42 
while \PI operates the 
President Cle Presi 
dent Wilson and the all-first-class President 
Hoover in its transpacific service 

Prior to the SAS-APL 


countries on 
continents, 


luxury liners 


¢ la nd, 


new agreement, 


a tourist planning a round-the-world trip 


by both surface and air carriers had to buy 
Now, the 


passage based on one-way rates 
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traveler going by SAS and APL has the 
advantage of a round-trip discount, which 
amounts to approximately 10 per cent of 


his total fare. 


Icelandic Airlines Shows Passenger Increase 
Eastbound transatlantic passengers car- 
ried by Icelandic Airlines during the first 
six months of 1959 showed an increase of 
30 per cent over the number carried during 
the same period last year. During June of 
this year, peak month in the span, Ice- 
landic’s flights had a passenger load factor 
of 96 per cent. Although lower than the 
100 per cent recorded in June, 1958, the 
current figure was achieved with a 50 per 
cent increase in the flight schedule for the 
month. 
flights each 
week, effective through October 15. This 
slate includes weekly flights to The Nether- 
lands and Luxembourg, services which the 
company first offered this spring and which 


Icelandic now offers nine 


won immediate popularity. Providing the 
lowest rates of any scheduled transatlantic 
air carrier, Icelandic offers complete all- 
tourist service to London, Glasgow, Amster- 
dam, Hamburg, Oslo, Gothenburg, Copen 
hagen and Luxembourg. 


Norwegian America Line Cruises 


The 
nounced a program of eight cruises of the 
liners Bergensfjord and Oslofjord for the 


Norwegian America Line has an 


coming fall, winter and spring seasons, all 
sailing from New York. 

The Line’s flagship 
make 


will 
two 17-day cruises to the West Indies 
and the north coast of South 
Harvest 


Bergensfjord 


America: the 
Moon Cruise, leaving October 2 


and the 


Thanksgiving Cruise, 


November 20. 


leaving 


On January 15 the Bergensfjord will sail 


on an 87-day cruise around the world fol 


new rout south of the 
equator and calling at a number of ports 


rarely if 


lowing a mostly 


ever before visited by 


a major 
ocean liner. 

been scheduled for the 
13-day 
West 


Thomas, 


Five cruises have 
Oslofjord, 
Christmas-New 


linet beginning with a 


Year Cruise to the 
Indies, sailing December 22 to St. 


San Juan, Kingston, Port-au-Prince and 
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Nassau. This will be followed by 


Caribbean Grand Cruise of 24 days, 

on January 8. 
The Oslofjord 

annual cruise 


the 
sailing 


will 
around 
February 3 


her 
Mediterranean, 
19-day voyage, 

Cruise of 13 
Haiti, 
A 10 


then sail 
the 
on a 
followed by an early Spring 


days, 


on 


leaving 


sailing 
Jamaica, St. 


March 25 to Nassau, 

Thomas and San Juan. 
Holiday Cruise, sailing April 8 
Haiti and Bermuda will round 


out the cruising schedule of the Oslofjord. 


Easter 
to Nassau, 


day 


“Stella Polaris” Cruises 


The Stella Polaris, popular Swedish cruise 
ship, has scheduled a program of 15 luxury 
the West 
Europe, Scandinavia 
Mediterranean for the 


cruises to South 


the 
First 
in the series is a group of eight winter and 
spring Caribbean cruises sailing from New 
Orleans. The 
Christmas-New 
21, 1959. 

On May 21, the Stella Polaris sails from 
New Orleans on a Spring Cruise-Vovage to 
Europe, 


Indies and 


America, and 


1959-60 season. 


inaugural voyage is a 
Year 


16-day 


cruise on December 


terminating in 
(24 
will visit Havana, St 
the Canary Islands, 


to passengers 


Lisbon (20 
days). 


days) 


and Boulogne, En 


‘Thomas, 


route she 
Tenerife in 
Available 


extension 


and Lisbon. 
will be a 15-day 
cruise to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords leaving from Boulogne on June 17. 
\ program of optional land tours has been 
arranged for the 
including a_ special 
Portugal, 


intervening 
land 
and France from 
rejoining the ship at Boulogne. 
Five 


pe riod, 
tour through 


Spain Lisbon, 


summer cruises in Scandinavia 
The first 
duration, visit the 
Norwegian Fjords and Land 
Midnight Sun. They 
England on June 18 
1960. The 
the Scandinavian capitals 
Norwegian fjords. 
final the 
Autumn Mediterranean 


fol 


low the cruise-voyage to Europe. 
three, each of 
North Cape, 

of the 

Harwich, 
July 18, 
bine 


15 days’ 


sail from 


July 3 and 
other two cruises com 
visits to 
with the 

Lhe 


annual 


cruise of the 


season IS 
Cruise, 
sailing from Boulogne on September 2 and 
Southampton on September 3, terminating 
in Monte (¢ 


arlo (23 days) or Southampton 
(31 


days). 


When answering advertisements 


» Please ment 


NOTES 


n 


for charming travel in 
SCANDINAVIA in 1960 


BERGEN LINE 


OFFERS: 


“~s METEOR 
SPRING FESTIVAL CRUISE 


Including the Norwegian fjords and the Northern 
Capitals. Highlighting the cruise are the famous 
international festivals in Bergen, Copenhagen and 


Stockholm, 12 days—-sailing May 27, 1960 from 
Harwich, England. 


SUMMER CRUISES 


4 Cruises to the North Cape and Norwegian 
Fjords. Unexcelled scenic splendor graces these 
popular voyages in Scandinavia. Sailings from 
Bergen, 10 days—June 9, June 19; 8 days 
June 30, July 10. 


2 Cruises to Svalbard (Spitsbergen). Follow the 
Midnight Sun to exciting Svalbard and beyond 
to the Polar Pack Ice. Visit the North Cape and 
majestic fjords. Sailings from Bergen, 13 days 
July 19, Aug. 2. 


A 20-day Northern Capitals and Baltic cruise sails 
from Bergen on August 16, 
Harwich on September 5th. 


and terminates in 


One 20-day Autumn Mediterranean cruise .. . 
Leaves Harwich on September 6th and terminates 
in Venice on September 26. 


12-DAY ROUND TRIPS: 
NORWEGIAN 
COASTAL VOYAGES 


To the NORTH CAPE and NORWEGIAN FJORDS 
Sailing from and returning to Bergen in modern 
coastal express ships. Fare includes first class 
passage, berth, meals, and shore excursion. 


n 


See your travel agent, or write: 


BERGEN LINE 


BERGEN STEAMSHIP CO. INC. 
576 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 36 @ JUdson 2-1133 
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luxurious 


RUISING 


...in the 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
manner! 


on the modernly appointed cruise ships 


TheNew GRIPSHOLM The Deluxe KUNGSHOLM 


Has stabilizers for smoother sailing World-famous cruise liner 
These delightful cruise ships feature complete air-conditioning, all-outside-room accommoda- 


tions, broad decks, swimming pools, gracious lounges and cafes, dancing and many other 
cruise attractions . .. and of course, superb meals and service. 


in 1960... AROUND THE WORLD IN 88 DAYS 

KUNGSHOLM «+ JANUARY 21, 1960 + 19 PORTS. Truly “The Cruise of a Lifetime” including 

Majorca, Italy, Suez Canal, Egypt, Aden, India, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Singapore, Thailand, Hong 

Kong, Formosa, Japan, Hawaii, Los Angeles, Mexico, Panama Canal. RATES FROM $2,800. 
GREEK ISLANDS — MEDITERRANEAN — SPAIN CRUISE 

GRIPSHOLM * MARCH 8, 1960 + 50 DAYS + 26 PORTS. Including visits to 9 Ports “off the beaten 

path” in the Aegean Sea — each a gem of historic and legendary lore. Madeira, Spain, Gibraltar, 

Malta, Egypt, Israel, Turkey, Greece, Sicily, Italy, France and Portugal. RATES FROM $1,565. 

WEST AFRICA—SOUTH AMERICA CRUISE 
GRIPSHOLM + JANUARY 27, 1960 + 38 DAYS + 9 PORTS. Madeira, Morocco, Tenerife, Senegal, 
Guinea, Brazil, British West Indies, Virgin Islands. RATES FROM $1,085. 


NORTH CAPE CRUISE AND LANDS OF THE VIKINGS 


GRIPSHOLM * JUNE 30, 1960 * 45 DAYS * 25 PORTS. The most comprehensive itinerary of all 
North Cape Cruises! Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Finland, Germany, (including Kiel Canal), 
Holland, Belgium, Channel Islands, Ireland. RATES FROM $1,350. 


SHORT, DELIGHTFUL SUMMER, FALL AND WINTER CRUISES 


on KUNGSHOLM or GRIPSHOLM: OCT. 1, 1959, 13 days; OCT. 22, 1959, 13 days; NOV. 6, 1959, 


10 days; NOV. 19, 1959, 18 days; DEC. 18, 1959, 16 days; JAN. 4, 1960, 14 days; JAN. 19, 1960, 
6 days. RATES FROM $150., depending on length of cruise. 


For information ond reservations, SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


THE WHITE VIKING FLEET 
636 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Offices or agents in all principal cities 


SHIP AND TRAVEL SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 


When answering advertisements, please mention THe AMERICAN-SCANDINA\IAN REVIEW 
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(AKTIEBOLAGET SVENSKA OSTASIATISKA KOMPANIET, 
GOTHENBURG, SWEDEN) 
@ joint service with 
The De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., and Blue Funnel Line 


eo 


Regular freight and passenger service between 


The United States and the Far East 


under the name of 


DE LA RAMA LINES 


The Swedish East Asia Company also operates a regular 
service from Europe to The Red Sea, Persian Gulf, India, 
Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma and the Far East. 


FOR INFORMATION 


Fame he odye SG0g fue 


General Agents 25 Broadway, New York 4, N.Y., Tel. WHitehall 3-2100 


General Agents for the Philippines: De La Rama Steamship Co., Inc., 
Manila, P.I. 
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Scandinavian _Amencan Line 


Regular service from United States East Coast Ports to Denmark with 
modern, comfortable, fast passenger and freight vessels. Sailings about 
every seven days in each direction. 


Relax and enjoy our Danish cuisine and atmosphere. 


Fares New-York-Copenhagen or vice versa: 
Berth in Double Cabin—$175.00 to $185.00 
Single Cabin—$200.00 to $215.00 
including meals 


For further rates and particulars apply to your nearest travel agent or: 


FUNCH, EDYE & CO., Inc. 
General Agents 


New York: 25 Broadway 
Tel: WHitehall 3-2100 


Chicago: 231 S. LaSalle Street 
Tel: Central 6-9288 


New Orleans: American Bank Bldg. 
Tel: Tulane 3266 


Det Forenede Dampskibs-Selskab 


Aktieselskab 


(The United Steamship Company, Ltd.) 
Copenhagen 
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AMERICAN FLAG SHIPS 


+ *& * 
Freight and Passenger Service 


REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN 
East Coast United States Ports and: 


NORWAY - DENMARK 
SWEDEN - POLAND 
FINLAND 


MOORE-MCORMACK 
a 


rWO BROADWAY, N. Y. 4, N. Y. 
Digby 4-5000 


Offices in Principal Cities 
of the World 





THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


Modern freight and passenger motorships 
in dependable world-wide services 


“U. S. and Canadian West Coast Ports and Virgin Islands 
to United Kingdom, Continental and Scandinavian Ports” 


“Scandinavian, United Kingdom and Continental Ports to Red Sea, 
India, Federation of Malaya, Thailand, Far East, Japan and Australia” 


THE EAST ASIATIC COMPANY, INC. 


LOS ANGELES NEW YORK PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 


When answering advertisements, please mention THz AmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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REDER! AB NORDOSTJERNAN - STOCKHOLM - SWEDEN 


A. JOHNSON & CO., INC. 


21 WEST STREET - NEW YORK 6, N.Y, 


WEST COAST LINE 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR 


J. LAURITZEN, COPENHAGEN 


DIRECT SERVICES 


from 
ATLANTIC COAST and GULF PORTS 
To 
CANAL ZONE, PANAMA, COLOMBIA, 
ECUADOR, PERU, BOLIVIA, CHILE 


For Information Apply 


WEST COAST LINE, INC. 


67 BROAD STREET 915 American Bank Building 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-9600 Telephone: Tulane 6751 
New York, N.Y. New Orleans, La. 





THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 


SHIP VIA FAST 


MAERSK | 
CARGO LINERS 


S SAILINGS EVERY MONTH. 
TO THE FAR EAST 

from Atlantic and Pacific ports 
MONTHLY SAILINGS 

FROM WEST AFRICA TO 

U.S. ATLANTIC & PACIFIC PORTS 


MOLLE STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, INC 


MAERSK 


Cet 


A. P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


@&. GEORG JENSEN, INC. 


AM, 4667 Filth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Denmark Finland 


Georg Jensen silver Arabia faience 
Georg Jensen stainless steel Karhula-littala crystal 
Universal stainless steel Notsjoe glass 
Royal Copenhagen Porcelain Orno lamps 
Furniture by ... Finn Juhl, 

Hans Wegner, Jacob Kjaer 
Krenit enamel 


Bojesen wood Sweden 


Wiggers wood 
Gustavsberg ceramics 
Norway Kosta crystal! 
David Andersen silver Orrefors crystal 
Tostrup silver Furniture by 
Emalox aluminum K. E. Ekselius 


Gense stainless steel 
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Sola B- BARBER STEAMSHIP LINES, 


THE IDEAL CRUISE SHIP INC. 
Completely Air-Conditioned 
8 CRUISES TO THE a vee 
WEST INDIES 
AND SOUTH AMERICA General Agents For 


Sailing from New Orleans 
16 DAYS e@ DEC. 21, 1959 (Christmas- WILH. WILHELMSEN 
New Year Cruise)— Visiting: Havana, Cap nied 
Haitien, La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston. Regular and Frequent Sailings 
Rates from $390 
15 DAYS e@ JAN. 7, 1960—Visiting ° 
Havana, Cap Haitien, Port-au-Prince, Ciu- North Atlantic Ports 
dad Trujillo, Montego Bay, Grand Cayman. 
Rates from $370 To Norway 
24 DAYS e JAN. 23, 1960—Visiting: 
Havana, Port-au-Prince, St. Thomas, St. 


Martin, Martinique, La Guaira Curacao, South Atlantic Ports 


San Blas, Cristobal, Montego Bay. To Scandinavia and Baltic 
Rates from $710 


25 DAYS e FEB. 17, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Cap Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Gulf Ports 
Kitts, Martinique, Grenada, La Guaira, 
Curacao, Cartagena, San Blas, Cristobal, To Continent, Scandinavia and Baltic 
Kingston. Rates from $725 
18 DAYS e@ MAR. 14, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Cap Haitien, Port-au-Prince, Ciu- 
dad Trujillo, La Guaira, Curacao, Kingston. 
Rates from $445 General Offices 
16 DAYS @ APR. 4, 1960 (Easter Cruise). 
Visiting Havana, Port-au-Prince, San 17 Battery Pl., New York 4, N. ¥. 
Blas, Cristobal, Grand Cayman. 
Rates from $375 WHitehall 4-1300 
14 DAYS e APR. 21, 1960—Visiting 
Havana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman. Rates from $295 
14 DAYS e@ MAY 6, 1960—Visiting: 
Havana, Nassau, Port-au-Prince, Montego 
Bay, Grand Cayman. Rates from $295 


SPRING CRUISE-VOYAGE cip 
TO EUROPE 


MAY 21, 1960 : 
Terminating in Lisbon, June 9 (20 days) By appointment to H/M King of Denmark 


and in Boulogne on June 13 (24 days). 


col tien, Sesame trom S008 HOLMEGAARDS 


AUTUMN MEDITERRANEAN 
CRUISE DANISH CRYSTAL 


Sailing from Boulogne, Sept. 2, Southamp- 
ton Sept. 3. Visiting: Athens, Greek Islands, 
Lisbon, Casablanca, Dubrovnik, Sicily, 


Monte Carlo Rates from $500 


5 SUMMER CRUISES 
IN SCANDINAVIA HANDMADE 


1960 IN THE 


Sailing from and returning to Europe 
The first three cruises—15 days each (June BEST TRADITION 
18, July 8, July 18)—include the Norwegian 
fjords, The North Cape and Land of the BY 
Midnight Sun. Rates from $360. The last 


two cruises—16 days (Aug. 2) and 13 days OLD WORLD 


(Aug. 18) combine visits to the Scandi- 


navian capitals and the Norwegian fjords CRAFTSMEN 
Rates 


from $280 





Write for name of nearest retail dealer. 


es — Exclusive Distributor — 
R LINE SVEND JENSEN OF DENMARK, Inc. 
1010 Boston Post Road, Rye, N.Y. 


CiIpPE 


See your travel agent, or write: 
277 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17 
Phone: MURRAY HILL 8-8444 RYe 7-3175 


When answering advertisem » Please mention THe AMmERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 
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Suppliers of SWEDISH tool and die steels 
and cold rolled spring steels 
to American industry 


UDDEHOLM COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


Exclusive representatives in U.S.A. for the steel products of 


UDDEHOLMS A/B, SWEDEN 
Established 1668 
One organization from mine to finished bar 
New York City: 155 East 44th Street, MUrray Hill 7-4575 
Cleveland: 4540 East 71st Street, Dlamond 1-1110 
Los Angeles: 5037 Telegraph Road, ANgelus 2-5121 


AN OLD FAVORITE 


{RIPSHOLA vineiiiiad nein 
RESTAURANT cae 


Telephone: Plaza 9-6260 


An American Restaurant in the 


Finest Swedish tradition .. . 


Serving Authentic Food of Two 
~ . . . . } - 
Continents...Including Delicious Do ot 
. ee ° . "80 Sp Senoostae™ 
Smérgdsbord a 

STEN JACOBSSON 


Proprietor 1 lb. round package 


Imported by 
324 East 57th Street New York, N. Y. B. WESTERGAARD & CO. Inc. 
363-36th Street Brooklyn 32, N.Y. 
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These 


SANDVIK 
PRODUCTS 


Serve Millions Of 
Americans 


SANDVIK 
High Carbon, Alloy and Stainless 
Strip Steel, Wire, Tubing 


SANDVIK STEEL BELT CONVEYORS 
Carbon and Stainless Steel Belt 
Conveyors 


SANDVIK SPRINGS 
Industrial Springs, Specialty Springs 
and Watch Springs 


SANDVIK—COROMANT 

Carbide Tipped Cutting Tools, Tool 
Holders, Blanks and Inserts, Milling 
Cutters 


SANDVIK SAW & TOOL 

Distributors of ‘Fish & Hook” Bow 
Saws, Hand Saws and Saw Tools... 
Files, Chisels, Gouges, Pliers and 
Scythes 


SANDVIK STEEL, Inc. 


1702 Nevins Road, Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Branch Offices: Cleveland * Detroit * Chicago 
Los Angeles 


IN CANADA: Sandvik Canadian Ltd., 
Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Works: Sandviken, Sweden 
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King Vasa Brand 
KALAS-SILL 


Husmor Fishballs 
Fredriksstad Anchovies 
Cocktail Shrimps - 

“King Oscar” Cocktail Snacks 
Nordic Brand — Gjetost & N@kkelost 


S. A. HARAM & CO., INC. 


34 Beach Street, New York 13, N. Y. 


UMN. atta 


ie s 
ee uthne, 


Pert eT | 


tee Umea mtr 


by STROMBERGSHYTTAN 
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you can bank on 


when you specify floors of . .. 
ALUNDUMUILE id TERRAZZO 


To be on the safe side, the architect of the new Seattle First 
National Bank Building, Bellingham, Washington, specified ALUN- 
DUM Terrazzo Aggregate for floors and stairways. He knew — 
as do many others — that a NORTON Floor would harmonize 
perfectly with fine interior design and provide permanent walking 
safety for the bank’s customers and employees. 


ALUNDUM Aggregate in the proper proportion not only furnishes 
a non-slip surface, wet or dry, but adds exceptional resistance to 
wear. 


— NORTON] 


NORTON COMPANY 
NON-SLIP FLOORS) worcesTER 6, MASS. 


ALUNDUM AGGREGATE for Terrazzo and Cement * ALUNDUM STAIR ond FLOOR TILE 
ALUNDUM and CRYSTOLON Sidewalk Abrasives 


When answering advertisements, please mention THE AMERICAN-SCANDINAVIAN REVIEW 





SAVE MONEY—TRAVEL IN THE 
‘‘THRIFT SEASON ’”’ 


You have the choice of three great ships when you travel Norwegian 
America Line to Scandinavia—offering you well-appointed staterooms, 
beautifully decorated lounges and spacious decks for rest and play. 
You will enjoy the hospitality, friendly service and excellent cuisine for 
which Norwegian America Line ships are so well known. 


REGULAR SAILINGS TO NORWAY AND DENMARK 
From New York 


ss. STAVANGERFJORD 


SEPTEMBER 18 — OCTOBER 14 — NOVEMBER 11 
KRISTIANSAND, COPENHAGEN, OSLO 


ONE WAY MINIMUM RATES 
First Class $272 e Cabin Class $222 * Tourist Class $185 


CHRISTMAS SAILINGS 1959 


M.S. OSLOFJORD M.S. BERGENSFJORD 
December 1 December 9 
Kristiansand, Copenhagen, Bergen, Stavanger, 
Oslo Copenhagen, Oslo 


Convenient and frequent connections to all points in Scandinavia and the Continent 
See your Travei Agent, or 


4 AGENCY, INC. fi 
24 STATE STREET NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


CHICAGO ¢* MINNEAPOLIS * SEATTLE * SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAL 





SKF produces the most complete 
line of Ball and Roller Bearings 
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